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BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER I. 
DURING AN AUTUMN SESSION, 


THE House of Commons on a murky November evening (at which 
time of the year the representatives of the people ought to be 


much more pleasantly and healthily employed than in endeavour- 
ing to force necessary measures down the throat of an unsportsman- 
like Opposition) is indeed a melancholy spectacle for the sympa- 
thetic eye to gaze down upon. But who, except a very ignorant 
and sanguine person, can expect sympathy to descend from the 
Ladies’ Gallery, or the misery and iniquity of an Autumn Session 
to be justly appreciated there? Miss Clarissa Dent, for example, 
craning forward with parted lips and drinking in every word of the 
really eloquent denunciation which a famous Radical statesman 
was hurling at the Government of the day, had no idea that the 
orator was fighting a losing battle very much against his will, nor 
any pity to bestow upon the weary legislators beneath her, save 
upon the few occupants of the front ministerial bench—who, to 
be sure, seemed to be taking their punishment with amazing 
apathy and indifference. 

‘How can they answer him?’ she demanded, in an agitated 
whisper, of her aunt, who was seated beside her. ‘ He hasn’t left 
them a leg to stand upon !’ 

‘Hasn’t he?’ returned the stout, lymphatic lady addressed. 
‘I wasn’t listening, and I am not sure that I know what it is 
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all about ; but your uncle says the Bill is perfectly safe, so it 
doesn’t matter whether they can answer him or not. Most likely 
they can, though; for I believe Sir Robert Luttrell is to reply, and 
Sir Robert, your uncle says, is far and away the best debater on 
our side.’ 

Clarissa scrutinised with increased interest the hat beneath 
which this champion of Constitutionalism and the existing order 
of things was taking repose. There was not very much to be seen 
of the Right Honourable Sir Robert Luttrell, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, except his hat; for he had tilted it over his 
eyes, his head was thrown back, his closely trimmed grey beard 
was at right angles with the rest of his person, and, but for the 
slow, regular swinging of one long leg over the other, he might 
have been supposed to be fast asleep. But when his redoubtable 
antagonist sat down, amidst prolonged cheering, and when he 
himself rose, resting both hands for a moment upon the table, a 
keen, intelligent spectator, such as Miss Clarissa, was able to 
divine that the languid-looking elderly gentleman who was about 
to speak might prove sufficiently wide-awake for all practical 
purposes. His head was well shaped and well covered with curly 
hair, which was almost white ; he was tall and spare ; he evidently 
had been, and in one sense still was, extremely handsome; his 
dress showed signs of care, and there was a certain indescribable 
air of power about his pose and mien—arising, perhaps, from his 
being so obviously at his ease. The fighting man, whether friend 
or foe, is readily recognisable, and we mortals are so constituted 
that he commands our respect, not to say our love, whatever be 
his method of introducing himself to our notice. 

Sir Robert Luttrell’s method, it must be confessed, was a little 
disappointing, at the outset, to those who were unacquainted with 
him and it. His halting, hesitating delivery, the long pauses in 
which he indulged, and his frequent, deliberate consultation of 
documents were scarcely of a nature to provoke enthusiasm. But 
by degrees his complete mastery of his subject became more and 
more apparent ; by degrees, too, the quiet style in which he made 
his successive points rendered it increasingly manifest that he had 
his adversary on the hip. The Government of which he was a 
member was, for the moment, demanding an extension of powers 
in dealing with a disturbed portion of the United Kingdom, and 
he was able to show, not only that what was asked for was indis- 
pensable, but that the party in Opposition had never even 
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attempted to dispense with it. The political career of the far 
more eloquent orator who had preceded him had not been alto- 
gether free from inconsistencies, and to these Sir Robert drew 
attention in a dry, half surprised, half melancholy tone which 
delighted the House. He had the air of merely stating acknow- 
ledged facts and of inviting somebody to be so very kind as to 
explain how an honourable and right honourable gentleman had 
contrived, within the space of a few months, to perform that 
strange gymnastic feat known as turning his back upon himself. 
It is not likely that his speech affected a single vote, or that he 
had any expectation of its doing so; yet he scored a triumph 
which was tolerably sure to be taken note of in the constituencies, 
and even within the walls of the House he gained one more 
enthusiastic adherent. 

‘That was perfectly splendid!’ Clarissa exclaimed, after Sir 
Robert had resumed his seat. ‘I almost suspected myself of 
being a Radical half an hour ago, but now I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that Iam a Tory. He was absolutely convincing! Didn't 
you think so, Aunt Susan ?’ 

‘I dare say he was,’ answered fat Mrs. Dent, with a yawn; ‘he 
is said to be a very able man. It is a great pity that he is so 
extravagant ; for I believe it has come to this now, that office is 
almost a necessity to him, and of course the other side must 
have their turn some day. Iam sorry to take you away, dear, if 
this sort of thing amuses you; but your uncle is leaving, I see, 
and I promised that we would drive him home.’ 

The majority of the members were leaving; for the debate 
could not. be brought to a conclusion that night, and it was just 
then being continued by a long-winded, obstructive person to 
whom nobody cared to listen. Mrs. Dent and her niece, after 
finding and entering their carriage, were soon joined by a dapper 
little elderly gentleman in a very expensive fur-lined coat, who 
put his shrewd, pleasant, smooth-shaven face in at the window for 
a moment to say : 

‘Tl be with you immediately; I want just to say a word to 
Luttrell.’ 

This was Mr. Dent, of the famous banking house of Dent & 
Co., member for a metropolitan constituency and a man entitled, 
on many obvious grounds, to the respectful esteem of his fellow 
lawgivers. That he enjoyed the friendship and esteem of Sir 
Robert Luttrell was a circumstance hitherto unknown to his niece, 
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@ who had but recently taken up her abode under his roof, and her 
own esteem for Uncle Tom was considerably enhanced when, 
bending forward, she saw him holding that eminent statesman by 
the elbow. Presently the pair approached the carriage, talking 
in low tones as they advanced, and then Mr. Dent said: 

‘Clarissa, Sir Robert Luttrell wishes to be introduced to you. 

He is kind enough to say that Lady Luttrell will accept you as a 
substitute for your aunt at dinner next Thursday.’ 

Sir Robert took off his hat, and, while expressing his regret 
that Mrs. Dent’s state of health compelled her to avoid heated 
rooms, declared himself very grateful to her niece for consenting | 
to undergo the tedium of a solemn political dinner. 

‘Politics and politicians don’t interest young people,’ he 
remarked, with a shrug anda laugh. ‘For the matter of that, I 
don’t know that they would interest old people if we had anything 
better to be interested in. Is this your first visit to the House of 
Commons, Miss Dent? How bored you must have been!’ 

‘Indeed no!’ exclaimed Clarissa. ‘This was my first visit to 
the House of Commons, but I hope it will not be my last; for the 
newspapers give one no idea at all of what a debate really is. 
Your speech made me see quite clearly how shabby and insincere a 
the Opposition are, and I should think it must have made them ti 
feel ashamed of themselves too. In future I shall always beg 
Uncle Tom to get me into the Ladies’ Gallery if there is any b 
prospect of your speaking.’ h 

She turned red (but the darkness concealed her blushes) after A 
making this flattering statement. She was entirely without ex- es 
perience of the customs and conventions of high society, and it Us 
occurred to her too late that for a mere schoolgirl to address so he 
very great a man as Sir Robert Luttrell in that way might savour m 
of impertinence. Sir Robert, however, seemed to be quite pleased. 

‘ The leaders of the Opposition,’ he answered, ‘are, I am sorry m 
to tell you, dead to all sense of shame; but I, who belong to the tic 
party of simplicity and rectitude, am by no means impervious to for 
compliments, and you have paid me the prettiest compliment that Ar 
I have received for many a long day, Miss Dent. How much nicer fat 
you are than your uncle, who won’t even give me credit for being J at 
serious !” eig 

The truth is that he was not very serious; and doubtless that 
was why, notwithstanding his conspicuous abilities, he was not, & cri 
and never would be, the chosen leader of an extremely serious & the 
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nation. Mr, Dent, on the way home, explained to his niece ina ® 
few pregnant words how it was that Sir Robert’s disabilities out- 
weighed his abilities. 

‘It is his misfortune to be dangerously clever, and his fault 
that he is incurably indolent. No Conservative administration 
could be formed without him, and no department could be safely 
entrusted to him. As Chancellor of the Duchy he is the right 
man in the right place ; but that office can’t always be kept open 
for him, and it is only 2,000/. a year, instead of 5,000/., which he 
wants and thinks he ought to have. One foresees the day when 
he will be driven to accept a peerage—as a preliminary step to 
figuring in the Bankruptcy Court.’ 

‘Oh Tom, you would never let it come to that!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Dent. 

‘My dear, what a shocking and unauthorised assertion! Your 
words seem to imply that I myself am desirous of obtaining a 
peerage, and that I should hesitate at no pecuniary sacrifice to 
gratify my ambition, whereas you ought to know that I am quite 
the most unambitious politician in Great Britain.’ 

‘You are ambitious for your friends, Tom, if you are not 
ambitious for yourself, and I am sure you will not allow the Luttrells 
to be ruined for want of a little ready money.’ 

‘Ah, you flatter me, my dear Susan, you flatter me! It is the 
business of a banker, I admit, to lend money; but it is likewise 
his business and his duty to do so upon unimpeachable security. 
After all, Iam not Rothschild, nor is our good friend Sir Robert 
essential to the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Let 
us endeavour to take a sane and philosophic view of what can’t be 
helped, bearing always in mind the great truth that nothing 
matters very much.’ 

The foregoing dialogue conveyed no distinct impression to the 
mind of Clarissa, who—eager though she was to acquire informa- 
tion, and prompt at assimilating it when placed before her in the 
form of definite facts—was as yet easily puzzled by innuendoes. 
An orphan, who could scarcely remember her mother and whose 
father had been a grave, stern man of business, approachable only 
at meal-times during the holidays, she had, during the first 
eighteen years of her life, been about as solitary a human being 
as could have been discovered in England or out of it. She had 
cried on leaving school, although she had had but few friends 
there; she had cried when her father died suddenly, although he 
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@ had given her so little cause to lament him; there was in her a 
fine large store of affection ready to be lavished upon somebody 
and hitherto unclaimed by anybody. Of this a considerable por- 
tion was now overflowing upon her uncle and aunt, who had taken 
her to live with them in Portland Place, and who, indeed, were 
showing themselves very kind to her, having no child of their own. 

‘It is a thousand pities, not to say ten thousand pities,’ Mr. 
Dent remarked, when his younger brother’s death cast this fresh 
responsibility upon him, ‘that Clarissa is not a boy. Still, being 
what she is through no fault of her own, she must be made the 
best of. With care and good management, we may, I trust, re- 
strain her from eloping with the butler.’ 

Mrs. Dent would have been horrified at the bare suggestion of 
anything so improper and improbable if she had not been accus- 
tomed to the very extraordinary things which Tom was in the 
habit of saying. 

‘You see,’ he added, by way of explanation, ‘she has a bias 
towards eccentricity. Or rather, you don’t see it, but I do. I 
detect it in her eyes and the arrangement of her hair, as well as 
in her speech every now and then. However, she is still quite 
fluid, so to speak, and it is your obvious duty, my dear, to run 
her into a nice, trustworthy, conventional mould.’ 

Poor Mrs. Dent, who had for many years been an invalid and 
who was entirely devoid of experience in the training of the young, 
protested plaintively against so startling a representation of her 
duty to her neighbour; but she was partially reassured by her 
husband’s next remark. 

‘ Your diffidence is becoming, Susan, and not altogether mis- 
placed. What should console you is that the task of moulding 
Clarissa is only too likely to pass into other hands before long, and 
it will be for me, I am afraid, to say into what hands it shall or 
shall not pass. I feel strong enough to beat a domestic servant, 
but the Lord knows whether I shall have the strength and wisdom 
to make a judicious selection amongst the fortune-hunters who 
are sure to come buzzing round her presently !’ 

Clarissa in a few years’ time would enter into undisputed pos- 
session of the fortune which she had inherited from her father. 
This, it was generally understood, would be a comfortable, though 
not a large one; but as Mr. Dent, who was his brother’s sole 
executor, had maintained a discreet reserve upon the point, nobody 
knew for certain what the late junior partner's interest in the 
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banking business had amounted to. In any case, suitors were not i) 
likely to hang back; for the girl was decidedly pretty, notwith- 
standing her somewhat angular figure and the awkward habit of 
poking her head which her schoolmistresses had been unable to 
correct, and which she herself excused on the plea of short-sighted- 
ness. Her fluffy flaxen hair and the blue eyes (often screwed up) 
in which her uncle had pretended to discern indications of dawn- 
ing eccentricity were well enough, her complexion was really ad- 
mirable, her nose and mouth did not sin against received rules ; 
and she had a double row of excellent white teeth which were 
displayed every time that she spoke. 

‘ They are displayed a little too much,’ the family physician 
said, when, for certain reasons, he had been requested to make a 
careful examination of the young lady ; ‘it is a sign of a delicate 
constitution, and I think she will require watching. Her lungs 
are sound, and the cough which alarms you does not mean much 
—for the present. At the same time, I would not let her catch 
cold, if I were you. Why not take her abroad for the winter ?’ 

There were several reasons for disregarding this very incon- 
venient piece of advice, one of them being that, although an 
active member of Parliament may succeed in finding a pair, it is 
not always possible for a busy banker to absent himself from his 
affairs for several months together, while another was that foreign 
habits and foreign cookery were abhorrent to Mrs. Dent. However, 
the doctor did not insist, and Clarissa, for her part, was not con- 
scious of having anything the matter with her beyond a trouble- 
some little cough. What she was conscious of—and had sufficient 
cause to be—was an exuberant vitality, an immense curiosity 
respecting the outer world, of which she had hitherto seen so 
wonderfully little, and, just now, much exultation at the prospect 
of dining with a Cabinet Minister and meeting all sorts of interest- 
ing people at his table. 

People are apt to be interesting or the reverse in exact propor- 
tion to their novelty or staleness. Sir Robert and Lady Luttrell, 
who had been entertaining members of Parliament and the wives 
of members of Parliament for very many years, probably thought 
that the party which assembled at their house in Grosvenor Place 
on the succeeding Thursday was composed of units duller than 
ditchwater ; whereas Miss Dent, as soon as she had heard the 
names of her fellow-guests, felt it a privileg2 and an excitement 
to be even in the same room with them. She was very prettily 
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dressed on that occasion, economy in the matter of dress being 
quite unnecessary so far as she was concerned ; she was more or 
less aware of looking her best; she was too unaffectedly modest 
to be shy, and it is, therefore, not surprising that she produced a 
decidedly favourable impression upon those who saw her for the 
first time. Her hostess in particular (for the reasons above 
specified, no doubt, and because Clarissa’s conversation and manners 
were so unlike those of the ordinary fashionable young woman of 
the day) took a fancy to her at once. 

‘My dear,’ she said, speaking with a very slight foreign accent 
and laughing in response to a somewhat naif ejaculation of the 
girl’s, ‘it is charming of you to thank us, but you will soon dis- 
cover that is we who ought to be thanking you for having brought 
a little brightness into our dreary gathering. My son—who is the 
only creature present, except yourself, with any pretension to 
youth—will tell you what terrible affairs our dinner parties always 
are. QOh yes; it is true that there are some great men in the 
room ; but, between ourselves, it is not very difficult to be great 
and it is very easy to be wearisome. Not that I wish to disgust 
you with all these old gentlemen. If you are able to find them 
admirable and awe-inspiring, so much the better for you!’ 

Lady Luttrell was a Frenchwoman by birth, but had lived long 
enough in England to have acquired many of our habits, as well 
as a perfect command of our language. Clever, vivacious, and still 
retaining a fair share of the beauty for which she had been famous 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century, she was, and always 
had been, of considerable assistance to her husband in a social 
sense. Probably at the bottom of her heart she loved the land 
of her adoption better than that which she made a point of visit- 
ing every winter, but with which she had few remaining ties ; pro- 
bably, also, her great popularity was due to the fact that she not 
only liked us but had assimilated our little ways. It is scarcely 
possible for a foreigner to be really popular in English society 
until he or she has made that inferential acknowledgment of our 
superiority to other nations. For the rest, she was a woman of 
the world and an extremely agreeable and kind-hearted one ; so 
that Clarissa, who prided herself upon being a little bit above 
narrow racial prejucices, had every right to be charmed with her. 

The comparatively juvenile statesman who escorted Miss Dent 
to the dining-room was spared any painful intellectual effort in 
seeking for subjects of conversation suitable to his neighbour, his 
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whole time being taken up in replying to quick, eager queries, 
some of which had the privilege of amusing him mightily. He 
could not—or, at all events, he said he could not—enlighten her as 
to the policy decided upon at a Cabinet Council which had been 
held that day, nor had he very much information to impart 
respecting the special department which he himself represented 
in a subordinate capacity ; but he was able to tell her who the 
distinguished personages in her immediate vicinity were, and he 
was likewise able to gratify her curiosity with regard to the one 
individual present who was distinguished from the rest of the 
company by virtue of possessing no particular distinction. 

‘Don’t you know Guy Luttrell?’ he asked. ‘I thought you 
were a friend of the family. Your uncle is, anyhow, and I dare say 
he has a pretty accurate notion of how much Master Guy has cost 
an indulgent father. Oh yes, I suppose he is rather good-look- 
ing ; most people call him so. I don’t think I very much admire 
that type of man myself. One foresees that he will be fat before 
he is middle-aged. He has been a bit of a mauvais sujet, I 
believe.’ 

‘I should say that he was very good-natured,’ Clarissa 
remarked, scrutinising the heir of the Luttrells through her 
glasses. 

‘They always are; that is one reason why they are always 
so expensive. And Sir Robert can’t very well afford an expensive 
son in these hard times, poor man! Guy began life in the 
Guards, and amused himself very satisfactorily for a year or two. 
Then an end had to come to that, and he exchanged into some 
line regiment or other; since which he has been doing A.D.C. 
work in various places. He is said to be on the look-out for an 
heiress now, and I am sure he will have no difficulty at all in 
finding one. Why is it, Miss Dent, that your sex invariably 
prefers scamps to sober, irreproachable, hard-working fellows 
like me?’ 

‘T can’t think,’ answered Clarissa absently. 

She was still engaged in endeavouring to take the measure of 
Captain Luttrell, who might be a scamp, but who had not so very 
much the appearance of being one. ‘Tall, broad-shouldered and 
fair-complexioned, with a light moustache which did not conceal 
his well-shaped mouth, he was no bad specimen of the better class 
of contemporary British warriors. In features he was not unlike 
his father, whose trick of keeping his eyes half closed he had also 
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inherited; but Sir Robert’s eyes, when open, were seen to be 
bright and iron-grey in colour, whereas Captain Luttrell’s were 
sleepy and blue. Moreover, the younger man had a narrower 
forehead, a flatter top to his head, and somewhat more fleshy 
cheeks than the elder. These trifling indications of inferiority 
did not prevent him from being pleasant to look upon, nor did 
they cause Clarissa to modify the favourable judgment which she 
was disposed to pass upon him. To be sure, she had not the 
faintest idea of what a‘scamp’ meant, and assumed that Guy Lut- 
trell had done nothing worse than spend rather more money than 
he had in his pocket. 

Later in the evening he was introduced to her by his mother, 
who said, ‘Guy, I have been telling Miss Dent that she ought to 
come south with us this winter and get rid of her cough. Can 
you not manage to sing the praises of Pau for once, in spite of 
your being sucha John Bull?’ 

Captain Luttrell, smiling sleepily and gazing down upon Miss 
Dent from the height of six feet two inches above the level of the 
floor, remarked that Pau really wasn’t a bad sort of place, con- 
sidering that it laboured under the disadvantage of being situated 
in France. ‘There’s hunting of a sort and shooting, if you don’t 
mind going up tothe mountains for it—and games of various kinds, 
if you're fond of ’em. I don’t know any place out of England 
where you're so little bothered with beastly foreigners. We have 
a villa there—at least, my mother has; for it belongs to her. Has 
she been asking you to stay with her? Upon my word, I should 
go ifI were you. You'll find it ever so much more like home 
than Cannes or Mentone, or some vile hole of that kind.’ 

Clarissa laughed and replied that if there was any place like 
home, she was not at all likely to make its speedy acquaintance. 
Lady Luttrell had very kindly offered to take charge of her in the 
event of her being expatriated by the doctor ; but she feared her 
cough was not nearly bad enough to afford her an excuse for 
accepting the invitation. 

‘ Ah well, that’s one way of putting it, of course,’ Captain Lut- 
trell observed. ‘I suppose what you mean is that you ain’t going 
to leave England unless you're obliged ; and there I’m altogether 
with you. The worst of it is,’ he added, sighing heavily, ‘that 
we poor wretches of soldier-officers are obliged. It won’t be 
many months before I’m sent out of the country, I’m sorry to 
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say. 
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‘But not to the south of France, I presume ?’ said Clarissa. 

‘Oh dear, no! to a very much more objectionable part of the 
world than that. I assure you, Miss Dent, that I sometimes think 
we pay far too high a price for the honour and glory of being a big 
empire.’ 

He sat down and proceeded, after a leisurely fashion, to pour 
his personal and professional grievances into a partially sympa- 
theticear. Clarissa was of opinion that a soldier ought not to make 
quite such a fuss about incidental hardships ; yet, when her uncle 
came to take her away, she had decided in her own mind that Cap- 
tain Luttrell was a lovable, if not precisely an admirable, fellow- 
creature, while she could not but be flattered by the kindliness of 
her hostess, who, on wishing her good night, said : 

‘Now, mind ! Icarry you off to Pau with me before the end of 
the year--c'est entendw! If your uncle makes difficulties, we will 
call in the doctors and stop his mouth.’ 

‘It is not impossible,’ Mr. Dent remarked dryly, as he seated 
himself in the brougham beside his niece, ‘that your uncle might 
make difficulties, if such a project were seriously put forward. 
What else am I here for ?’ 

But the significance of this query was lost upon the unsuspect- 
ing Clarissa. 


CHAPTER II. 
HACCOMBE LUTTRELL. 


THE grand but somewhat inhospitable coast-line which extends 
from Hartland Point to the Land’s End is indented here and 
there by estuaries and natural harbours which look useful enough 
to a landsman’s eye, but. which sailors know better than to run 
for under stress of weather if they can possibly help it. Many a 
good ship has gone to pieces on the treacherous bars which must 
needs be eluded before those smooth and sheltered waters can be 
reached ; and although it is possible to make Haccombe Harbour 
when a fresh gale is blowing from the W.N.W., no Haccombe 
man can see a vessel endeavouring to perform that feat under 
such circumstances without regrets which are naturally intensi- 
fied if he happen to be a member of the lifeboat crew. Towards 
the end of November or beginning of December, however, a 
few weeks of hazy calms and light easterly breezes are not un- 
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frequently accorded to mariners, and it was at that quiet, rather 
melancholy season of the year that Sir Robert Luttrell was pacing 
up and down the broad terrace which fronted his house, throwing 
occasional absent-minded glances at the dim silver-grey expanse 
of water beneath him. 

‘Yes,’ he said, with a sigh, in answer to an observation which 
had just been made by his companion, ‘it is a beautiful old place, 
and any man might be proud of owning it, provided that he had 
money enough to keep it up. When you have to be perpetually 
cutting down expenses right and left, you begin to feel that some 
luxuries are scarcely worth what they cost. I suppose I ought to 
do as others do, and let the house to some confounded brewer, or 

or 

‘Or banker ?’ smilingly suggested Mr. Dent, who, clad ina 
grey suit and with his hands in his pockets, was the recipient of 
this slightly petulant outburst on the part of an old friend. ‘No, 
my dear Luttrell, I do not rise. I have become rich, it is true; 
but my life has been spent in a groove which I hope to run 
down quite smoothly and pleasantly until my death. At this 
time of day it would upset me dreadfully to jerk myself out of it 


and begin to play at being a country gentleman. As for cutting 


down expenses, it really does seem to me ? 


‘Ah; my good fellow,’ pleaded Sir Robert, throwing up his 
hands deprecatingly, ‘please don’t say that again! It seems to 
you that half the servants might be dismissed, and half the house 
shut up, and half the amount of champagne drunk, and so forth, 
and so forth! But you don’t know what you are advising me to 
do; you don’t know what the irresistible dead weight of esta- 
blished custom is. Some people, perhaps, have strength of mind 
enough to make everybody about them miserable; I haven’t. I 
do what I can and hope for the best, while fully anticipating the 
worst. Apres moi le déluge ! Guy, I dare say, will sell the place 
when he succeeds me—always supposing that the place remains 
his to sell.’ 

Haccombe Luttrell, the imposing grey-granite mansion 
towards which Sir Robert’s back was at the moment turned, had 
been for some three centuries the abode of his progenitors; but 
as the entail had been cut off, the chances of its passing into the 
possession of his posterity were a little doubtful. Nobody knew 
this better than Sir Robert’s banker, former schoolfellow, and 
trusted adviser, who turned to gaze silently at the weather-worn 
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facade, with its ivy-clad walls and mullioned windows, and who 
drew his hand several times reflectively over his smooth-shaven 
cheeks and chin. 

‘Why don’t you send him to America, Luttrell?’ he asked 
presently. 

‘Who ?—Guy ?—what do you mean?’ returned the other, 
with a touch of irritability. ‘How the deuce can I send him to 
America ?—and why the deuce should I ?’ 

‘It was only a figure of speech. America, of course, comes to 
us, like Manchester and Liverpool and other places where wealthy 
men produce wealthy daughters for the benefit of impoverished 
landowners. But that appears to be the sole solution, doesn’t it ?’ 

‘So Lady Luttrell says ; but it is one thing to lead Guy to the 
water and another to make him drink. He isn’t very fond of 
drinking, you see—at least, not of drinking water.’ 

Mr. Dent shot a quick, inquiring look at the speaker. ‘I 
thought that was a thing of the past,’ he said. 

‘Oh, well, I hope so—yes, I think so. He isn’t quite so young 
as he was, and in some respects, no doubt, he is a reformed cha- 
racter. But I very much doubt whether anything in the world 
will ever induce him to marry an ugly girl. You wouldn’t think,’ 
added Sir Robert wistfully, ‘that that fellow would be so abomi- 
nably hard to please; but he is.’ 

‘We all become hard to please the moment that we are urged 
to consult our own obvious interests,’ remarked Mr. Dent a little 
sententiously. ‘If we didn’t, we should mar the perversity of the 
whole scheme of human destiny—which would be a very great 
pity from a spectator’s point of view. Is your son to accompany 
you to Pau this winter ?’ 

‘He won’t accompany us; he may come out for a week or two 
after Christmas, but it is quite uncertain as yet, I believe, whether 
he will give himself the trouble or not. Why do you ask ?’ 

‘As if you didn’t know! In all truth and sincerity I am 
grateful to you and Lady Luttrell for your kindness to Clarissa ; I 
think she ought to spend the cold months in a milder climate. I 
don’t see how we could take her abroad ourselves, and if we accept 
your invitation on her behalf, we shall do so with a full sense of 
the obligation under which we are laid. But ; 

‘Rubbish about obligations!’ interrupted Sir Robert; ‘if it 
comes to that, I am far more deeply indebted to you than you are 
ever likely to be tome. We shall be only too delighted to have 
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the society of your niece, who seems to me to be a charming young 
lady, and with whom I notice that Madeline has already struck 
up a friendship. For goodness’ sake don’t talk as though any 
trifling service that it may bein our power to render you could be 
compared with all that you have done for us!’ 

‘Banks have no feelings,’ returned Mr. Dent rather dryly ; ‘ we 
help others in order that we may help ourselves ; it is a pure 
matter of business,’ 

‘I wasn’t speaking of the bank, my dear fellow; I was speak- 
ing of you personally.’ 

‘Then you were speaking of a business man who is commonly 
considered to have a pretty clear idea of what he is about. You 
haven’t much to thank me for, and I was going to say just now 
that I should have nothing to thank you for if this southern trip 
were to have the results which Lady Luttrell anticipates and 
desires. I agree with you that Clarissa is charming; but she is 
at present quite raw, and what she will be like when she is ripe I 
can’t pretend to foresee. All I know is that I am responsible for 
her until she attains her majority, and that it would never do for 
me to let her espouse a man whose motives, from the nature of 
the case, could hardly be regarded as above suspicion. I am sure 
you will forgive my bluntness.’ 

For a moment the expression of Sir Robert Luttrell’s face 
seemed to imply that that confidence was not altogether warranted. 
He was by nature proud ; in his heart of hearts he thought that 
his son was a sufficiently good match for any banker’s niece, and 
he did not quite like to be accused of harbouring ulterior designs 
when his only intention had been to do a good-natured thing. 
But Dent was too old and too good (possibly also too useful) a 
friend of his to be snubbed ; so he laughed and replied : 

‘I must decline to hold myself answerable for any notions or 
wishes that Lady Luttrell may have taken into her head; but I 
quite see the reasonableness of your fears, and I will make a point 
of speaking to her upon the subject. I will even tell Guy, if you 
like, that Miss Dent must be regarded as forbidden fruit.’ 

‘Thank you, no,’ said Mr. Dent quietly; ‘I doubt whether 
that would have the desired deterrent effect. If you mention my 
niece to him at all, it would be more to the purpose to state that 
she will probably not be a rich woman, though I dare say she will 
be comfortably provided for. He might do very much better, 
both as regards fortune and as regards compatibility of tastes. 
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But the simplest and most satisfactory solution of all would be to 
prevent him from joining you at Pau this winter.’ 

‘Very well; I'll do my best. Only you ought to be aware by 
this time that I never can prevent things from happening : isn’t 
it the lifelong experience of every good Tory that things always 
do happen in spite of us? And, talking of the impossibility of 
preventing things, what is to be done about those mortgages ?’ 

The conversation now assumed a character more interesting to 
those engaged in it than relevant to the progress of the present 
narrative. Mr. Dent, in response to a somewhat pressing invita- 
tion and in obedience to the behests of the doctor, who thought 
that a change to the mild climate of the west of Kngland might 
take Clarissa’s cough away, had brought his niece down to 
Haccombe Luttrell and proposed to leave her there for a week or 
so after his own return to London and business, As has been 
seen, he had some misgivings about the advisability of allowing 
her to proceed to Pau with her new friends and his old ones; yet 
he was scarcely prepared to place his veto upon a project which 
had so much to recommend it, and for the time being he had 
matters to discuss with Sir Robert which claimed his whole atten- 
tion. 

The discussion proved—as, under certain circumstances, financial 
discussions are very apt to prove—inconclusive and unsatisfactory, 
one party to it having only the distasteful measure of retrench- 
ment to advocate, while the other was anxious to get ready money 
upon the best terms obtainable and with as little waste of time as 
might be. Neither of them, perhaps, was very sorry to be inter- 
rupted by the precipitate arrival of a dark-haired, blue-eyed 
maiden of fourteen, who clutched Sir Robert by the arm and 
gasped out breathlessly : 

‘Father, we all want to go fishing, and old Abraham says 
there’s a nice breeze outside, and mother told me to ask you 
whether I mightn’t have a holiday. Paul is coming and so is 
Miss Dent, and Mademoiselle would be very glad to have a free 
afternoon to write letters. You could come too, if you liked— 
both of you.’ 

‘Thank you very much, my dear,’ answered Sir Robert, laugh- 
ing; ‘ but, so far as I am concerned, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I should not like to be as seasick as you will certainly be 
when you get out into that easterly roll. Dent, unless I am very 
much mistaken in him, shares my affection for the firm land. 
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Well, I suppose you may have your holiday, if your mother sees 
no objection. Paul must take the tiller, though, and the sheet 
is not to be made fast, and you are not to jump about—mind 
that !’ 

The girl endeavoured not to look more compassionate and dis- 
dainful than she could help; but her efforts were not crowned 
with complete success. ‘I have been out in a boat once or twice 
before now,’ she remarked, ‘and I haven’t been seasick for 
nearly two years; still I won’t forget to give your orders to the 
others.’ 

Then she flung her arms round her father’s neck, kissed him 
on both cheeks, called him an old dear, and ran back towards the 
house, making a liberal display of thin, lanky legs, to announce 
that the proposed expedition had received the sanction of the head 
of the family. 

‘That child,’ remarked Mr. Dent, as he gazed meditatively at 
her retreating form, ‘is going to be a very beautiful woman one of 
these days, Luttrell.’ 

‘Do you think so ?’ said Sir Robert. ‘ Yes, I dare say you are 
right. Madeline is like her mother, who also was a very beautiful 
woman in days which don’t seem so very long ago. Oh, I know 
what you are thinking: that is what everybody thinks about girls 
who are blessed with good looks, and I suppose, taking everything 
into consideration, we ought to be especially thankful that she is 
likely to command such a high price in the matrimonial market. 
All the same, I prefer, with your permission, to thank God that 
that she has still three or four more years of childhood before 
her.’ 

‘Don’t quarrel with me for saying things which I haven’t said 
or even thought,’ pleaded Mr. Dent, laying his hand upon his 
friend’s shoulder. ‘Take me to see your Jerseys now, and we'll 
forget all disagreeable subjects. One consolation is that, do what 
we will, we have precious little power over the destinies of other 
people.’ 

The destinies of Clarissa Dent and Madeline Luttrell, which 
will be unfolded in due time for the benefit of such readers as may 
have patience enough to follow them, were not greatly affected for 
better or for worse by the events of that mild, still day of early 
winter, and it is only worth while to chronicle these for the sake 
of showing how Clarissa (then a very impressionable young woman) 
fell to some extent under the influence of the Reverend Paul 
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Luttrell. - Paul, who was Sir Robert’s second son, would doubtless 
have developed into an ornament of the Royal Navy, had he not, 
immediately after passing out of the Britannia, surprised and vexed 
his parents by announcing his unalterable determination to pro- 
ceed to Oxford and take holy orders. His will being a great deal 
stronger than theirs, he had carried his point and was now curate 
in a London parish ; but he had lost neither his love for the sea 
nor his rudimentary knowledge of seamanship; so that old Abraham 
Lavers, who was generally held responsible for the safety of such 
Haccombe Luttreil visitors as cared to go out fishing, never hesi- 
tated to let the parson sail the boat when the latter formed one 
of the party. In matters pertaining to dogmatic theology, how- 
ever, Abraham—being himself a Bible Christian—was less docile, 
and it was seldom that he and ‘ Master Paul’ met without a pro- 
longed desultory argument which left each disputant very much 
where he had been at starting. 

Clarissa, sitting in the stern while the boat stole out towards 
the open sea before a faint easterly breeze, listened with interest 
and curiosity to statements of the unswerving attitude of the 
Established Church as regarded Baptismal Regeneration and to 
what Nonconformity had to urge in opposition to that doctrine. 
The tall, broad-shouldered young clergyman, whose grey eyes 
were clearer and whose face was more powerful, if less handsome, 
than his brother’s, had upon the whole the best of the argument, 
she thought; but her sympathies were rather with the grey- 
bearded old fisherman, who certainly contrived to put his case in 
a forcible and homely fashion rather difficult to controvert. 

‘Church ’ere, Church there, ’tis Scriptur’ or the Pope o’ Rome 
we'm bound to foller, sir, you may depend, he wound up by 
declaring ; and although the young man laughed goodhumouredly, 
Clarissa half suspected that he changed the subject because he 
had no convincing retort ready. 

The remaining members of the expedition—a lively, smartly 
dressed, and rather pretty young matron, a girl of masculine 
appearance and manners, and a couple of gilded youths—were 
fully occupied with one another; Madeline, busily baiting hooks, 
was engaged in earnest conversation with Mr. Lavers’s grandson, 
a long-legged, sheepish-looking boy, whose dialect was barely com- 
prehensible to unaccustomed ears. When old Abraham stepped 
forward to set a head-sail, the Reverend Paul remembered his 
duty to his neighbour, and began: 
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‘IT hope you don’t mind a little bit of a lop. We shan’t find 
the sea quite as smooth as it looks after we get out beyond the 
point.’ 

‘I daren’t boast,’ answered Clarissa, smiling. ‘I have crossed 
the Channel four times in a steamer without any catastrophe ; 
but that is all the experience I have ever had of the sea. Lady 
Luttrell was saying that you once intended to be a sailor: what 
made you change your mind ?’ 

‘Perhaps you would hardly understand if I were to tell you,’ 
the young man replied. 

‘Perhaps not; still you might try, if you didn’t mind. It 
would give us something to talk about.’ 

‘Yes; but I don’t very much like talking about it as a mere 
subject of conversation. It is tremendously important and serious 
to me, you see—the one serious and important thing that there 
is, in fact. However, I am not as cowardly or as shy as I was 
once upon a time, and whether you ask out of idle curiosity or 
not, I will answer your question.’ 

He did so in clear tones and in very unambiguous language, 
confessing the faith that was in him, with perhaps just a shade of 
defiance at first—as was not unnatural, considering that the 
language which he used was pretty sure to be stigmatised as cant 
by those who sat near him and who might be expected to over- 
hear some of it—but gradually he warmed with his subject, and 
the girl whom he addressed, at all events, was not disposed to 
laugh at him. 

‘ You are very fortunate to be able to believe like that!’ she 
remarked, with a sigh, when he paused. 

‘There is no great difficulty about believing,’ he answered ; 
‘ people believe all manner of absurdities, real and apparent, such 
as that it is unlucky to upset the salt or to walk under a ladder : 
the difficulty is to act up to one’s belief. That is why so many 
civilised persons, who really can’t be accused of incredulity, find 
it very comfortable and convenient to call themselves Agnostics.’ 

‘I don’t call myself by any name so grand as that,’ said 
Clarissa meekly; ‘only I can’t quite manage Noah’s ark and 
Jonah’s whale and Joshua’s moon and Balaam’s ass. I wish with 
all my heart that I could ; but it really isn’t in my power.’ 

‘Now, sir, if you'll just bring her ’ead round to the wind and 
ketch ’old of this ’ere line, we'll see what we can do,’ called out 
old Abraham ; and as lines were given to the rest of the party 
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and Madeline, in a high state of excitement, placed herself close 
to Miss Dent, chattering volubly, well-worn subjects of controversy 
fell for the time being into abeyance. 

The boat was rising and falling gently upon the long Atlantic 
swell, which—perhaps because it was so long—disturbed nobody’s 
internal economy ; full justice was presently done to the contents © 
of the luncheon baskets, a very fair take of fish was secured in the 
course of the afternoon, and when the waning light gave the 
signal for a prolonged beat back towards harbour, Clarissa had as 
yet obtained no opportunity of ascertaining how much or how 
little her reverend neighbour believed or deemed it essential to 
believe. But after land had been reached, and the others had 
started in couples to walk up to the house, and she, lingering 
behind for a few minutes in the falling dew and the semi-darkness, 
had been caught up by Paul, he said, as if their conversation had 
only just been interrupted : 

‘The legends or poems or dreams of which you speak have so 
little to say to Christianity that you would never break your shins 
over them unless you secretly wished your shins to be broken. In 
the matter of belief, all that can be required of you is that you 
should be able to repeat the Apostles’ Creed.’ 

‘And what about the Athanasian Creed ?’ Clarissa inquired. 

‘Well, there are clauses in it which I do not repeat myself, 
and although that may be unorthodox, my rector and my bishop 
wink at such unorthodoxy. Once grasp the truth and you will 
see the insignificance of details. Only, when you do, you will 
find yourself involved in considerable difficulties with regard to 
conduct.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Clarissa. 

‘Because you are young, because I understand that you are 
rich, or going to be, and because our creed compels us to be 
perpetually doing things that we don’t want to do and leaving 
undone the things that we should like to do.’ 

‘I hope I shall always do what I believe to be right,’ Clarissa 
declared, with a fine confidence in herself which appeared to have 
the effect of amusing her companion. 

‘I’m sure I hope you will, he answered, laughing a little; 
‘but it doesn’t quite follow as a matter of course that what you 
believe to be right will be right, you know. Anyhow, if you 
should ever feel a wish for a word of ghostly counsel from a person 
who may at least claim to be tolerably free from prejudice and 
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bigotry, a line addressed to me here will be forwarded to the 
Bermondsey lodgings which I usually inhabit.’ 

In this manner were laid the foundations of a friendship which 
did not remain without eventual sway over Ularissa’s wayward 
career, 


CHAPTER Ii. 
WORDS OF WARNING, 


Lapy LutTrre.u’s boudoir was the prettiest and pleasantest room 
in a very pretty and pleasant house. Charmingly furnished, 
facing due south, fronted by a space of sunk flower garden, 
beyond which the landlocked bay and the wind-swept promon- 
tories of Great and Little Haccombe Head could be descried, it 
was warm in winter, comfortable all the year round, and reserved, 
by tacit understanding, for its proprietress as a quiet haven of 
retreat into which no unauthorised person might presume to 
penetrate. Sir Robert was authorised, but did not abuse his 
privilege. ‘So unusual a proceeding, indeed, was it on his part to 
intrude upon his wife after breakfast—at which hour she was 
supposed to be occupied in interviewing the housekeeper or in 
reading and answering letters—that .when he appeared abruptly 
on the day following that dealt with in the last chapter, her lady- 
ship exclaimed, in apprehensive accents : 

‘Robert !—is anything the matter ?’ 

Many things had been the matter of late in a household where 
normal expenditure largely exceeded normal revenue and where, 
owing to causes with which all owners of land are sadly familiar 
nowadays, revenue was becoming more and more abnormal in its 
insufficiency every year. But Sir Robert, it seemed, had not 
come to groan and grumble, as he sometimes did, or to suggest 
measures of retrenchment which he never would have consented 
to put into practice. He only said, as he sank into a low chair 
beside his wife’s writing-table: ‘Dent has to go back to London 
to-day.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ answered Lady Luttrell, looking but partially 
reassured ; ‘he took leave of me just now. Does he—does he 
make difficulties ?’ 

‘About money, do you mean? No, he doesn’t make diffi- 
culties : that would really be a work of supererogation, considering 
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what a fine crop of them already exists. But he said a word or 
two about that girl and her coming to Pau with us which I must 
admit that he was justified in saying. One does feel that it 
wouldn’t be pretty to take unfair advantages. Personally, I am 
as innocent as the driven snow ; I don’t even know whether Guy 
means to come out after Christmas or not; but I am afraid Dent 
is not very far wrong in suspecting you of having a scheme in 
your mind, and I want to tell you, before it goes any farther, that 
I couldn’t countenance anything of the sort.’ 

Easy-going Sir Robert seldom expressed himself in such 
peremptory terms ; but when he did, it might be taken as certain 
that he meant to be obeyed. Lady Luttrell, throwing up both 
her hands, which were small and white and sparkling with 
jewels, hastened to repudiate the intention so gratuitously ascribed 
to her. 

‘What an idea!’ she exclaimed. ‘You, who know how fasti- 
dious Guy is, ought to know that it would be quite hopeless to 
select a bride for him. The mere fact of my having selected Miss 
Dent would be enough to set him against her ; but I should never 
dream of selecting Miss Dent, who is neither beautiful nor witty 
nor mondaine. What chance could she have of attracting him ?’ 

‘I call her pretty, and Guy is approaching the age at which 
one ceases to be attracted by the special fascinations that you 
mention. I agree with Dent that the simplest plan would be to 
give him a hint that his presence at Pau will not be essential to 
our happiness this season.’ 

‘That would be a very sure way of making him resolve to join 
us; of course he would wish to discover what reason we could 
have for behaving so unnaturally. After all, the poor girl cannot 
be prevented from meeting young men sometimes. Since Mr. 
Dent is so easily alarmed, I wonder that he should have said 
nothing about Paul, whose attentions were quite assiduous last 
night, I noticed.’ 

‘Oh, well, Paul is vowed to celibacy, I suppose, like the rest 
of the High Church young parsons of the period.’ 

‘My dear Robert, how little you know of your own sect! Paul 
is what I believe you call Broad Church—which means that he 
recognises no ecclesiastical authority at all and is removed by 
leagues from the High Church people, who have the affectation to 
claim the title of Catholics. Yet it stands to reason that there 
cannot be more than one Catholic Church, and—— 
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‘Yes, yes, my dear,’ interrupted Sir Robert hastily; ‘ your 
position is unassailable ; I am sure I have admitted that scores of 
times. All the same, there is no danger of Paul’s wanting to 
marry Miss Dent, while there might quite conceivably be a 
danger of Guy’s wanting to do so.’ 

But Lady Luttrell, who had a feminine capacity for opportune 
irrelevance, persisted. She did not, it may be presumed, wish to 
enter upon any further discussion of a possible event which might 
help to set the family on its legs again, and she knew very well 
how to drive her husband out of the room. Herself a staunch 
adherent of the Church whose fold she had not been asked to quit 
at a time when mixed marriages were rather more common than 
they are now, she had for many years counted upon Sir Robert’s 
indifferentism and had used every effort to make a convert of him ; 
but, whether through indifference or through a very clear under- 
standing of the disadvantages under which Roman Catholics still 
labour in this country, Sir Robert had stood to his guns, stipu- 
lating that the two boys should be educated in the faith of their 
forefathers. Madeline he had graciously conceded to her mother 
(because it really does not so very much matter what a girl’s 
religion may be), while for himself he only pleaded that he might 
be allowed to hold his own unobtrusive opinions in peace. Lady 
Luttrell had long since abandoned all hope of him ; nevertheless, 
she was aware that she could at any time put him to flight by 
drawing her theological sword from its scabbard, and it suited her 
to do so now. 

Clarissa, meanwhile, had been saying good-bye to her uncle, 
from whom she was sorry to part, although it cannot be pretended 
that she was at all unwilling to be left behind by him. It had 
been arranged that she was to stay for another week or two where 
she was, and then, after a Halt of a few days in London, to pro- 
ceed to the South of France with the Luttrells, for the benefit of 
her health and the enlargement of her experience and ideas. 
Naturally enough, the prospect pleased and excited her ; naturally 


enough, she preferred glimpses of the outer world and the society | 


of people some of whom were distinguished and some young, to 
the comparative solitude of Portland Place and a daily drive round 
the Park in a closed carriage with Aunt Susan. If she felt some 
faint twinges of compunction, they were speedily allayed by Mr. 
Dent, who said: 

‘My dear girl, you owe us no apology; on the contrary, it is 
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we who ought to be begging your pardon for committing you to 
the care of strangers, rather than sacrifice our own comfort and 
convenience. Come back to us in the spring without a cough and 
without—well, let us limit ourselves to saying without a cough— 
and we shall feel infinitely indebted to you, as well as to Lady 
Luttrell.’ 

Clarissa did not wonder for more than a minute or two after 
her uncle’s departure what he had been going to say, but had 
refrained from saying. Her thoughts were at that time rather 
less bent upon matrimony than those of most girls. She considered 
it not impossible that she might marry some fine day; but she 
was in no hurry about it, and the shadowy hero who arose before 
her mental vision at odd moments was all the more unlike Guy 
Luttrell because he did not in the least resemble any human 
being who has ever trod this earth’s surface. He did not even 
bear much resemblance to the Reverend Paul, although she liked 
Paul and had arrived at the conclusion that he deserved her sincere 
respect. 

For the matter of that, she liked the Luttrell family tuttz 
quanti—Sir Robert, in spite of his inherent levity, which often 
puzzled her ; Lady Luttrell, with her pretty French gestures, her 
quick intelligence, and her kindly, motherly ways; most of all, 
perhaps, Madeline, who had taken one of those sudden, intuitive 
fancies to her which children sometimes do form for their elders, 
and who made her the recipient of numerous unsolicited confi- 
dences. 

‘What a pity it is that you are not poor, Miss Dent !’ the girl 
exclaimed one day. ‘Then you might be my governess, instead 
of that horrid old Mademoiselle Girault, and you could live with 
us always !’ 

Clarissa said that would be very nice, but could not go quite 
the length of wishing to be a governess. Whether she was rich 
or poor she hardly knew, never having had occasion to think about 
money or to realise how very important a factor wealth is in 
human happiness. It was Paul who, meeting her one evening on 
his return from shooting (for he was a very fair shot, and saw no 
necessary incongruity between a double-barrelled gun and a 
parson’s white dog-collar), thought fit to read her a short homily 
upon that subject, and to warn her, not very obscurely, of the 
dangers to which those who possess wealth and those who would 
fain acquire it are alike exposed. 
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‘It is your misfortune,’ he remarked, as he strolled along 
beside her, with his gun over his shoulder, in the grey twilight, 
‘that unless you begin by distrusting most people a little, you 
will probably end by distrusting everybody altogether. You will 
have experiences—rich men and women invariably do have them 
—which will astonish and disgust you, and then, with your 
impulsive disposition, you will be apt to jump to wrong conclu- 
sions. If I were you I should keep cool, try to make as much 
allowance as you can for temptations which you yourself can’t feel, 
and bear in mind always that human beings are neither angels 
nor devils.’ 

‘I don’t know why you should call me rich and impulsive and 
imply that I am an idiot into the bargain,’ said Clarissa, who, if 
she took after her fellow-creatures in being neither angelic nor 
diabolic, took after them also in entertaining a decided objection 
to being preached at on week-days. ‘Uncle Tom tells me that I 
shall be tolerably well off when I come of age ; but does it follow as 
a matter of course that I shall be afflicted with disgusting experi- 
ences? I suppose what you mean is that somebody will want to 
enrich himself at my expense, and that my opinion of the entire 
human race will be lowered in consequence. Impulsive and 
ignorant as I am, I really do think I have just sense enough to be 
able to distinguish between black and white—perhaps even to 
pardon a black sheep for wearing the fleece that nature has given 
him.’ 

‘Don’t be too sure,’ returned Paul, not a whit disconcerted. 
‘It is easy enough to forgive a professional thief for picking one’s 
pocket ; it isn’t so easy to forgive one’s friends for being a little 
short of wholly disinterested in their friendship. I don’t say that 
you, as a considerable heiress (which of course you are, or will be), 
cannot have any disinterested friends ; that is the very thing that 
I am afraid of your being driven to assume. But I do say that 
you will need a lot of circumspection, and a pinch of philosophy 
besides. People may be very kind and very fond of you for your 
own sake; yet it may be uncommonly hard for them to refrain 
from breaking the tenth commandment sometimes.’ 

Clarissa stopped short and scrutinised her mentor as narrowly 
as the faint remnant of daylight would permit. ‘When you say 
“people,” do you mean your own people?’ she asked. ‘ You sound 
to me as if you did—and I don’t think it is very nice of you.’ 

This time Paul did feel somewhat confused ; for, as a matter 
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of fact, he had been thinking about his own people and had 
wished, if possible, to convey a hint to Miss: Dent which might 
avert the necessity for subsequent excuses and palliations. But 
it is so seldom possible to convey such hints that a wise man and 
one who would fain keep out of hot water does not attempt the 
task. This man, by virtue of his youth, and in common with 
other members of his sacred calling, had a noble disdain for the 
perils of hot water ; yet he could not quite screw himself up to 
the point of saying, ‘ My mother is one of the best of women ; but 
we are horribly hard up, and she knows how essential it is that my 
brother should marry money. Therefore she will do all she can to 
marry you to my brother, who isn’t a bad fellow in his way, but 
who has lived a life which will certainly make you think him a 
bad fellow when you have heard all about it.’ 

This being a speech forbidden by considerations of filial and 
fraternal affection, the Reverend Paul Luttrell had to take refuge 
in feeble subterfuges and safe generalities, which did not deceive 
his hearer. It was not that the motives of one individual, or 
of half-a-dozen individuals, in particular for making a friend of 
her were likely to be of a mixed character ; it was only that wealth, 
like beauty or wit or any other personal gift, constituted an attrac 
tion which those who possessed it would do well to take into 
account, ‘In short, if one doesn’t expect too much of poor human 
nature, one avoids laying up disappointments and disillusions for 
oneself. I know by experience how many rich men are turned 
sour and stingy and take an absurdly distorted view of the world 
simply from being so constantly pestered for loans or donations.’ 

Clarissa, deeming it highly improbable that Sir Robert or 
Lady Luttrell would pester her in the manner described, perceived 
that Paul’s object was to set her on her guard against some other 
peril which he did not care to specify, and no very extraordinary 
amount of insight was required in order to conjecture what that 
peril was. But supposing a fond and anxious mother did wish 
her eldest son to make a good match? That was surely a pardon- 
able aspiration, the discovery of which (if indeed it existed) ought 
not to turn anybody sour. Moreover, there could be no oppor- 
tunity for its fulfilment, since Captain Luttrell, according to his 
own statement, was about to proceed on foreign service. 

‘I won't forget your advice,’ she said, laughing, ‘and I will 
try to suspect people of liking me—when they do like me— 
because I shall have a small fortune of my own in a year or two. 
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But I really cannot allow you to deprive me of all feelings of 
gratitude or to prevent me from enjoying myself at Pau this 
winter, I suppose you can ’t have the slightest idea of how I am 
going to enjoy it all! Very few girls of my age, I should think, 
have seen so little as I have.’ 

She had in truth seen next to nothing of this world and its 
inhabitants. Enclosed within the four walls of a boarding-school 
or spending a few weeks of seclusion at some British or foreign 
watering-place with her silent father, who had been wont to leave 
home in holiday time, but who had hated making new acquaint- 
ances, she had derived such information respecting men and 
things as may be derived from books, and no more. Now she 
was to be introduced—so, at least, both Lady Luttrell and 
Madeline assured her—to a gay and lively society, some fore- 
taste of whose manners and customs had been afforded to her by 
her stay at Haccombe Luttrell and her observation of her fellow- 
guests; she was going to a land of sunshine and beautiful 
scenery, with exceptional opportunities of mixing with the French 
as well as the English denizens of the place; she was as full of 
curiosity and joyous anticipation as if she had been six years old 
and on her way to her first pantomime. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, her clerical adviser might almost as well have held his 
tongue, and probably, if he had not been so young a man, he 
would have done so. As it was, he was conscious of having failed, 
and only remarked cheerfully : 

‘Oh, I hope you'll enjoy yourself, and I quite think you will. 
What with dancing and hunting and lawn-tennis and one thing 
and another, Pau is what most people consider a very enjoyable 
place. Personally, after having tried both, I prefer Bermondsey ; 
but that is because—luckily for me—I am one of those queer 
beings who prefer work of any kind, however discouraging and 
repulsive, to perpetual play.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHATEAU DE GRANCY. 


Some of us, when we hastily turn our backs upon the fogs and 
frosts of our native land and fly southwards, in the wake of the 
swallows, as fast as a not very well organised service of express 


‘trains will carry us, yearn for a sight of liquid blue skies, of 
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palm trees and olives and aloes and even of white dusty roads— 
dissatisfied unless such evidences of a really warm climate greet 
us at our journey’s end. But a large proportion of the English 
people who are sent abroad every winter by the doctor’s orders 
care not one jot for these things, preferring to find, during their 
temporary exile, a somewhat improved reproduction of what they 
have left behind them; and that is why the department of the 
Basses-Pyrénées continues to be, as it has been for half a century 
or so, the favoured recipient of British guineas. The truth is 
that Pau is not much more southern in appearance or vegetation 
than Devonshire, and if spring sets in a little earlier in those 
latitudes than it does in ours, the vicinity of the mountains is apt 
to bring about frequent returns to winter, provoking melancholy 
comparisons between the heat of a coal fire and that which poor 
shivering mortals are able to extract, with the aid of the bellows, 
from a pile of damp logs. However, there is a very good English 
club at Pau, and polo is sometimes played on the Haute Plante, 
and golf and cricket and lawn-tennis are always obtainable; so 
that when to these advantages are added a pack of hounds and 
places of worship suited to every shade of religious opinion tolerated 
by the hospitable Anglican Church, it must be acknowledged that 
the place does its best to be endurable. Moreover, the view in 
fine weather of the wooded hills beyond the valley of the Gave and 
the purple summits and snowy peaks in the distance is something 
worth travelling a long way to enjoy. 

The Chateau de Grancy, which stands on the eastward side of 
the town and, facing due south, commands that charming pro- 
spect, had for many years been the property of Lady Luttrell, who 
was once upon a time the beautiful Mademoiselle de Grancy, and 
who, on the death of her parents, had inherited the family 
dwelling, together with a modest fortune in hard cash, not one 
franc of which now remained to her. The house had scarcely 
more claim to be called a chateau than have certain Irish mansions 
’ to be known as castles, and, like them, it stood in somewhat con- 
_ Spicuous need of repairs ; yet its rooms were lofty and spacious, 
_ the cracked plaster of its walls was for the most part concealed by 
creepers, the garden, though untidy, was full of flowers, and the 
general aspect of the place was sufficiently bright and homelike to- 
| explain the’ affection which had always been entertained for it by 
the Luttrell family. 

Such as it was, it drew warm expressions of admiration and 
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delight from Clarissa Dent, whose good fortune it was to form her 
first impression of Pau on one of those brilliant, cloudless December 
days a yearly half-dozen of which would make the fortune of the 
locality, if it were not already made. 

‘But you must not suppose that we always look like this,’ 
Lady Luttrell felt bound in honesty to caution her young friend. 
‘As they say here, il fuwt que Vhiver se fasse, and your aunt was 
quite right to make you bring your furs with you. Still I am 
glad that you should see what we can do in the way of weather 
and scenery when we are upon our good behaviour.’ 

She was in reality pleased and flattered by the girl’s unaffected 
enthusiasm ; for she loved the scenes of her own half-forgotten 
girlhood and returned to them every year with an increased sense 
of relief and thankful escape. Life in England had come to mean 
for her perpetual anxiety, perpetual vain efforts to make both 
ends meet, perpetual doubts whether the political game, with its 
enforced hospitalities and its terrible uncertainties, was worth the 
candle. What rendered Lady Luttrell so popular as a London 
hostess, and had been of no slight assistance to her husband 
during his public career, was her gay, light-hearted manner, and 
the few suspicious persons who, after she had welcomed them with 
such affectionate cordiality, accused her of being a humbug, were 
probably far from imagining how accurate their criticism was. If 
we were not all humbugs, in the sense of wearing the mask of 
comedy while engaged upon a somewhat tragic performance, social 
intercourse would become too depressing to be kept up. 

When in winter quarters, however, there was no need for 
pretence on the part of this harassed lady, and the hospitality 
which she freely dispensed and accepted was a genuine satisfaction 
to her. Elaborate dinner-parties she left to the rich Americans 
who at that time were beginning to establish themselves as leaders 
of Pau society; occasional informal dances did not cost much, 
and the hosts of visitors, indigenous and exotic, who besieged the 
Chateau de Grancy were a good deal less hungry and less exacting 
than those who honoured Grosvenor Place and Haccombe Luttrell 
with their company. They were also a great deal more entertain- 
ing, being of diverse nationalities and representing amongst them 
the manners and customs of almost every European race. French- 
men, Spaniards, Russians, Poles, Italians, and even here and there 
a German mingled with the predominating British contingent 
upon that neutral ground—a little surprised, perhaps, to find 
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themselves rubbing shoulders with one another, yet well-bred 
enough to accept the situation in a spirit of temporary fraternity 
—and Sir Robert, who was an excellent linguist, stood upon a 
pinnacle of public favour nearly as high as that occupied by his 
wife. As for Clarissa, after a fortnight of what seemed to her to 
be an unceasing flow of gaiety and dissipation, she felt as if she 
had obtained the experience of an ordinary lifetime ; and indeed 
the fact was that she did see and converse with a large number of 
people. 

‘I can’t understand what you mean when you say that you 
come here for rest,’ she remarked to Sir Robert, for whom a con- 
stant source of amusement was provided by the freshness of her 
ideas and language. ‘I should have thought this daily and 
nightly racket would have tired you out. To me, of course, it is 
delightful; but that is because I have never been through any- 
thing the least like it before.’ 

‘By the time that you have reached my age, my dear young 
lady,’ Sir Robert replied, ‘ you will probably have discovered that 
nothing is so tiring as solitude. When one is alone, one begins 
to reflect upon one’s sins and sorrows, which is a very dismal 
thing to do; in a crowd one finds oblivion, and that is another 
name for rest. Besides, I can say what I like out here, whereas 
at home I must always bear in mind that the person to whom I 
am talking is as likely as not to communicate my interesting 
remarks to the newspapers and get me into no end of a row with 
my colleagues. You yourself constitute the chief responsibility 
that weighs upon me just at present. I tremble to think of what 
your uncle would do to me if you were to lose your heart to one 
of the handsome foreigners whose society I observe that you select 
by preference.’ 

She was in no danger of adding to the list of Sir Robert’s 
troubles in that way, although it was true enough that she 
endeavoured, as far as her limited powers of conversing in French 
would allow, to exchange ideas with dwellers upon the Continent 
rather than with her own countrymen and countrywomen. She 
had already an insatiable thirst for information, an ardent desire 
to get at the meaning and origin of phenomena, which led her to 
grasp every opportunity that appeared to be within her reach. 
In later life this tendency was productive of much vexation of 
spirit to herself and others; at that time it did no harm to 
anybody, while it conveyed to her the pleasing, but erroneous, 
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impression that she was in a fair way towards finding out all 
about it. 

For the rest, she could not have been better placed, so far as 
the forming of impressions, erroneous or otherwise, went, than 
she was in that house; for the Luttrells knew everybody and 
everybody else into the bargain, their position in the English 
political and social world enabling them to disregard the precau- 
tions with which less distinguished people felt bound to hedge 
themselves about. Damaged reputations contrived without much 
difficulty to effect an entry into the Chateau de Grancy ; enriched 
London tradesmen, wintering abroad, enjoyed there the privilege 
of an introduction to their customers; and if some straitlaced 
ladies lamented that dear Lady Luttrell’s receptions were not a 
little more select, it had to be admitted that they were often 
extremely amusing. Just before Christmas Madeline was set 
free by the departure, on leave of absence, of stern Mlle. 
Girault, her governess, and then it was that Clarissa was for the 
first time persuaded to mount one of the wiry little horses of the 
country, who, she was assured, was so quiet that no ill could pos- 
sibly befall her so long as she remained upon his back. 

Clarissa was no horsewoman; but as her education had 
included a few dozen riding lessons, she achieved some prelimi- 
nary excursions without mishap and soon felt sufficiently sure of 
herself to accompany Sir Robert and Madeline to a near meet, 
although it was understood that she was not to attempt to follow 
the hounds. - Sir Robert, whose half-hearted efforts at economy 
did not go to the length of preventing him from bringing a couple 
of English hunters out to Pau for the short time that he spent 
there every winter, would not permit his daughter to risk her 
neck in that way, despite her urgent entreaties. 

‘No, no, my dear; wait till you are married,’ he said. ‘ Your 
husband, if you select him carefully, may be one of the many 
men who approve of hunting ladies; your father isn’t. Besides, 
he added, on the particular occasion in question, ‘ you can’t desert 
Miss Dent, for whose prudence and safety we have all made our- 
selves responsible.’ 

Sir Robert perhaps meant that he did not care to sacrifice his 
chances of seeing a run by accepting responsibility for anybody's 
prudence and safety but his own in the hunting field. As he 
jogged along beside the two girls on that fine morning, keeping 
as clear as he could of the throng of vehicles which were proceed- 
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ing towards the same trysting-place, he may have been thinking 
how sadly brief his holidays were and how necessary it was for 
him to make the most of them. 

‘You are fortunate young people,’ he remarked presently, with 
asigh; ‘nothing to do but to amuse yourselves and bask in the 
sun tiJl you are tired of it! How would you like to be under 
orders to return to London in a week, as I am, with a Lenten 
penance of routine work and interminable, obstructive jabber 
before you?’ 

Clarissa thought she would like nothing better than to share 
in administering the affairs of a great empire; but Sir Robert 
assured her that he was blessed with no such privilege. 

‘The great empire blunders along somehow or other with a 
loose rein ; the sole concern of the modern statesman is to secure 
votes, and you can’t conceive what a dull, dreary game that is! 
It is a thousand times better fun to gallop after a bagged fox.’ 

That form of sport was soon accorded to him, and as Clarissa 
and Madeline, in obedience to instructions, turned their horses’ 
heads homewards, the latter remarked confidentially : 

‘I didn’t say anything to my father about it, for fear of his 
beginning to fuss, but I shall get Guy to take us both out with 
the hounds when he comes. I know that little horse of yours can 
jump, because I’ve tried him.’ 

Clarissa was gazing at the faint outline of the distant Pyrenean 
range, between which and the high, level land over which they 
were riding a thin veil of haze was spread; the occupants of 
returning equipages were nodding and waving their hands to the 
two girls ; a few non-hunting equestrians, overtaking them, drew 
rein to inquire whether Miss Dent’s card was quite full for a ball 
which was to take place that evening; life, for the moment, 
seemed so pleasant and beautiful and exhilarating that it left 
searcelyanything to be desired—assuredly not the advent of Captain 
Luttrell, who might prove a disturbing factor in the situation. 

‘Is your brother coming out, then?’ she asked, after a time. 

‘Yes, thank goodness!’ answered Madeline. ‘Mother had a 
letter from him this morning, and he is to be here in about a 
fortnight, she says. You met Guy in London at dinner, I know. 
Didn’t you think him awfully good-looking ?’ 

‘I thought he was good-looking,’ answered Clarissa, without 
enthusiasm ; ‘but it doesn’t really matter very much what a 
man’s looks are. His conduct is so very much more important.’ 
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‘But he zs good-looking,’ persisted Madeline. ‘ Besides which, 
he is the best rider, the best shot, the best dancer—in short, the 
best all-round man you ever met in your life. If that is what 
you call conduct, you may put Guy at the top of the class.’ 

Clarissa explained that the accomplishments enumerated did 
not, in her opinion, come quite under the head of conduct. What 
was required of a man, and especially of a gentleman, was that he 
should be strictly honourable, that he should be distinguished, so 
far as his abilities enabled him to be so, in his profession, that he 
should be free from vices, and that he should be a good son and a 
good brother. 

‘Well, he is a first-rate brother, anyhow,’ Madeline declared. 
‘He is always ready to do what I ask him—which is more than 
can be said for Paul, who, between you and me, is an awful prig. 
I don’t know much about it, but I suspect Guy has been rather a 
naughty boy sometimes, and I like him all the better for it. 
Anything is better than being a milksop, don’t you think so ?’ 

Perhaps, at that period of her life, Clarissa was a little inclined 
to think so; but she felt it right to preach a very different 
doctrine to her juvenile companion. Anybody, she pointed out, 
can be as wicked or as careless or as selfish as you please ; nothing 
is more easy. The hard matter is to have a high standard and. to 
act up to it. Not, to be sure, that it was any concern of hers 
whether Captain Luttrell’s standard was a high or a low one. 

‘But I want you to like him,’ the child said ; ‘I don’t want 
you to decide whether he is as sure of going to heaven when he > 
dies as Paul is. It seems to me that very few really nice people 
will go to heaven, and they say that no heretics will; but I don’t 
quite believe that, do you? Of course you can’t, as you are a 
heretic yourself.’ 

Clarissa, not feeling competent to tackle so abstruse a question, 
and being more than a little doubtful as to what her own religious 
convictions were, changed the subject. ‘Suppose we canter on,’ 
she said. ‘I dare say I shall like your brother, and I dare say it 
won’t break his heart if I dislike him. What I am quite certain 
of is that I shall not join you if he takes you out hunting. The 
bare thought of jumping over a bank or a ditch makes me cold 
with fright.’ 

Madeline, as she had been intended to do, protested vehe- 
mently against such groundless pusillanimity and embarked upon a 
prolonged narrative of her personal early experiences in the saddle, 
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the upshot of which was that, so long as you sat tight and left 
your horse’s mouth alone, you could do anything. The theme 
being one upon which she was fond of dilating, it lasted her until 
the outskirts of the town were reached, when she so far remem- 
bered what had started it as to add: 

‘But Guy will teach you more in an hour than I could ina 
month ; he knows everything that there is to know about horses 
and riding, and he has won lots of steeplechases. And he isn’t 
a bit conceited about it, either. The wonder is—and it just 
shows how good he is—that he should come out here to see us 
when he might have ever so much better fun by spending his 
leave in England.’ 

‘His self-sacrifice seems to be duly appreciated, at all events,’ 
remarked Clarissa dryly. 

But it was not in the least appreciated by his father, who, on 
returning home that evening, mud-bespattered, contented, and 
comfortably weary, was made acquainted in an offnand, casual 
manner with a piece of news which Lady Luttrell had not judged 
it opportune to impart to him before he set out. 

‘Upon my word,’ he ejaculated, ‘this is a little too bad !— 
though I am bound to say that it is only what I expected. No 
sooner will my back be turned than the mice will begin to play ; 
my express injunctions will be set at nought, and I shall be made 
to break faith with a friend to whom I am under the greatest 
obligations! The whole plot, of course, is absolutely transparent, 
and the whole blame, of course, will be thrown upon me. This 
is the reward that one gets for being a slave to one’s Queen and 
one’s country !’ 

‘What plot and what blame?’ the innocent Lady Luttrell 
wanted to know. Was it possible that, in spite of what she had 
said to him in England, Robert still set her down as a vulgar, 
foolish matchmaker, and imagined her capable of such a bétise 
as to summon Guy to the south of France in order that he might 
cast himself at Miss Dent’s feet ? 

Robert replied that it was possible—not only possible but 
actual, ‘Although I beg to withdraw the adjectives, which are 
of your selection, my dear, not mine. There is nothing vulgar 
in being a matchmaker, nor, in the majority of cases, anything 
foolish. In this instance, as I ventured to tell you before, there 
appears to me to be a certain lack of decency; but that must be 
between you and your conscience. Every fair-minded person (but 
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where is one to look for a fair-minded person ?) will allow that I 
ought not to be held answerable for what may take place after 
my public duties have compelled me to quit the scene.’ 

‘But you are a monster—a veritable monster!’ cried Lady 
Luttrell. ‘May one not be permitted to embrace one’s son before 
he is ordered off to a pestilential climate from which he will 
perhaps never return ?’ 

‘All right,’ answered Sir Robert; ‘I am a monster. None 
the less so, no doubt, because I have been unable to prevent the 
ill-timed embraces of which you speak. All the same, I’m hanged 
if that fellow shall ride my horses to a standstill. I shall send 
them back home at once by long sea.’ 

But Lady Luttrell knew very well that he would not do that. 
Why should he, considering that it would be out of the question 
for him to hunt any more that winter? She likewise knew, and 
was glad to know, that her husband would trouble her with no 
further remonstrances, while her own conscience had nothing 
whereof to accuse her. There were, of course, desirable possi- 
bilities connected with Guy’s visit-to Pau; but the control of 
these must be, and should be, left in the hands of a beneficent 


Providence. 


(To be continued.) 





BURMA. 


TuE story is told of an English member of Parliament, who, in 
talking to a gentleman just from Burma, said, ‘You are from 
Burma; ah, yes, a very interesting country. I had a brother 
who was there once, but he always called it Bermuda.’ The igno- 
rance of this M.P. of one of our latest and most wealthy pos- 
sessions is not so very uncommon; for, beyond the popular im- 
pressions that Upper Burma is the land of dacoity, the country 
of ‘ pestilential swamps,’ and the kingdom which produced King 
Theebaw, of umbrella-and-massacres fame, little is definitely known 
by the general public. Globe-trotters in Upper Burma are few, 
and the books that have been written on this interesting country 
can be numbered on the fingers. Englishmen have yet to discover 
that the annexation and pacification of Upper Burma have given 
to the adventurous another happy hunting-ground of the elephant 
and the tiger, and have added for the enjoyment of the non- 
adventurous and pleasure-seeker another holiday land of surprisin g 
beauty and unequalled interest. In the winter months the 
climate is perfect, and the whole country, from Rangoon to 
Bhamo, can be traversed with as much safety as England. From the 
country people one may be sure of a kindly welcome, and if one 
is of the turn of mind inclined to study ‘questions,’ religious and 
social ideas, and motives of action leading to definite national 
developments of character, Burma is the country for philosophical 
inquiry and speculation. To the artist it offers combinations of 
lovely natural scenery and marvellous light and colour ; of brilliant 
costumes and stately architecture, not to be surpassed in any other 
land that I have yet visited. I count the month spent in Burma 
as one of unalloyed pleasure, and I trust that some account of 
Burma and the Burmans, gained on the spot by personal know- 
ledge and experience, may induce others to visit this most original 
and charming land. 

Burma is a country dominated by an idea, or rather a set of 
ideas, which owe their origin to the influence of Buddhism. The 
Burman holds the view that this life is a sorry thing at the best, 
and that the wisest course is, therefore, to get through it with as 
little care, worry, and anxiety as possible. The world is, neverthe- 
less, at the same time full of good things, which all can enjoy ; 
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therefore, why toil for wealth which brings only a burden of care 
in its train? Why strain every nerve to possess, when possession 
means the anxiety to hold and preserve? The bounteous earth 
supplies rice for the needs of all her children, and while there is 
love and laughter and gaiety to solace us, while leisure can be 
secured and peace maintained, let us enjoy and be happy. Here 
we strike the key-note of the life of the Burmans. Strangers call 
them lazy, but they are not idle except on principle; they can 
work splendidly when they choose, but they have long ago decided 
that to turn the world into a workshop, to toil incessantly for a 
mere subsistence, or in order to gather up riches, is folly, as doing 
so destroys the pleasure of existence. As soon as a farmer has 
made a little money by selling his crop, he gives a play, or pwée, 
to his town or village. The stage is put up in the open street, and 
all his neighbours enjoy the result of his good fortune with him- 
self. He is happy as well as they. Doour utmost, life is still full 
of care, therefore make the best of good fortune while it remains, 
and share it with others, so that the sum of human happiness 
may be increased. This is Burman philosophy. Others, again, 
accuse them of cowardice. True, Mandalay was given up without 
the Burmese troops, who were badly led and still worse armed, 
striking a blow; but the sullen resistance and desultory fighting 
of the Dacoits, the remarkable indifference and courage with which 
they met execution, show that it is not want of courage which 
makes the Burmans bad soldiers and untrustworthy police. At the 
bottom of their incapacity to serve as soldiers and police is, in 
fact, the same dominant idea, namely, that no sustained effort is 
worth while, and as change of occupation is agreeable, it should 
be sought at any cost. A military officer told me that a Burman 
soldier would desert for a month, and would express the greatest 
surprise at being arrested on his return. ‘ He had left his clothes 
behind, and did not want any pay. Why should he be punished ? 
He was tired of the monotony and routine of a soldier’s life, and 
had gone for a while into the country.’ This seems to him to be 
a perfectly natural and proper thing to do. The consequence of 
these views, which have prevailed for centuries, is that no one is 
very rich and no one very poor in Burma; that the country is 
undeveloped and but half cultivated; and that a gay, happy-go- 
lucky, ignorant people fell easily before the arms and under the 
yoke of the indefatigable, pushing, fighting British, bent on 
developing outlets for English trade at all hazards and at any cost. 
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Firm believer in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
the Burman holds that the soul must pass through 140,000 
existences before Nirvana, the sublime condition of self-loss, can 
be reached. From this weary round of repeated lives he cannot 
escape, unless by some supreme act of charity he can achieve 
sufficient merit to pass at death at once into the heaven of the 
Nats or Dewahs. Of such acts is the building of a Pagoda to the 
memory of the holy Gautauma Buddha. Hence it is that Burma 
is the land of pagodas. From the summit of every mountain, of 
every hill or hillock, from above the cliffs and rocks and from 
among the woods of the islands of the broad Irrawaddy, rise the 
graceful forms and gilded pinnacles of numberless pagodas. Often 
they are crowned by a golden htee or umbrella. Pagodas are 
rarely temples in the true sense; they-are usually solid tapering 
buildings placed over real or imitation relics. Close by, among 
groves of palms and bananas, are generally to be seen the carved 
and seven-storied roofs of the Kioungs, or Buddhist monasteries, 
Gay and light-hearted as are the Burmans, they realise another 
and future existence as vividly as they do the present life, and the 
teachings of the great Buddha are ever present to their minds, 
and influence them profoundly. In the Buddhist religion there 
is no God, and no priesthood ; but all men are given the oppor- 
tunity of following the great example, by retiring from the world 
into monasteries, renouncing the temptations of the flesh and the 
devil, and living an austere self-denying life engaged in con- 
templation, devotion, and teaching. Monasteries, or Kioungs, are 
to be found in Burma in every village however poor, and large 
numbers of them, splendidly constructed and liberally supported, 
exist in the cities. To these the young men of Burma retire in 
thousands at an early age to live the life of celibacy, poverty, and 
charity. Every morning at sunrise, the Phongyees, or Monks, 
may be seen passing along the streets, wrapped in the ample folds 
of their yellow robes, with bare, bowed heads, and bearing a black 
bowl in both hands. Into these the charitable place their gifts of 
rice and food; not, however, at the request of the monk—he but 
gives the layman and housewife the opportunity of performing an 
act of charity and thereby earning merit. The Phongyees are 
also engaged in teaching Burman boys reading and writing, and 
the great moral precepts and doctrines of Buddhism. I have often 
been into the Kioungs, into the splendidly carved and gilded 
monasteries of Mandalay, and into the tumble-down and poverty- 
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stricken buildings of the jungle villages, and have seen the monks 
at their pious work, teaching boys, who, sprawling on the floor 
on knees and elbows, shout at the top of their voices, either in 
Burmese or in the sonorous Pali, the first immutable precepts of 
morality, which are the bases of every Church and Faith in every 
land. 

A Burman boy is bound by unbroken custom to enter a 
monastery and become a noviciate for a certain period of his life, 
With great ceremony his head is shaven, he dons the yellow 
robe, and is presented with the alms bowl. Most boys remain 
three months, perhaps longer, in the Kioung ; some stay on, and 
at twenty-one are admitted as monks. No vows are taken beyond 
those of celibacy and poverty. A monk is free to leave the 
monastery when he feels no longer a call for a religious life, or if 
he wishes to return to the world or to marry. He is in no sense a 
priest ; he pursues the religious life, not to aid and save others, 
but to save himself. As an example, he indirectly aids others. 
The monks are held in great reverence throughout Burma, and 
scandal does not sully the high reputation they have attained. 

It always seemed to me extremely strange and wondrously 
interesting that among so happy and pleasure-seeking a people, 
with a religion of a more impersonal, dispassionate, and spiritual 
kind than any which influences mankind, hundreds of thousands 
of young men should be found ready to sacrifice home, love, 
marriage, wealth, and ambition, to live the simple austere life of 
the monk, solely with the hope of being sooner released from the 
durance vile of the flesh in the round of weary existences to which 
the spirit is doomed by fate. The love of indolence is, or may be, 
one of the attractions of a monastic life, as it most certainly is a 
result ; for it cannot be denied that whatever may be the virtues 
of the Phongyees, industry is not one of them. No well-cultivated 
farms surround the monasteries and testify to the industry and 
intelligence of the brothers, like the farms of the Trappists in 
Africa; and the monastery is not, as it might be, the centre of 
teaching of technical arts and advanced knowledge. Recognising 
the value of the far-reaching, the cohesive, and the self-maintained 
organisation of the Phongyees or monks, with Kioungs and schools 
in every city and every hamlet, the English Government have 
tried to induce the Buddhist monks to accept State aid and to 
undertake the national education of Burman boys on a definite 
system ; but, hitherto, without success. To accept the proposals 
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of the Government would mean interference and inspection of 
governors of an alien race and alien faith, and this the monks will 
not brook. In the meantime, the monasteries, deprived of the 
support of the royal bounty, are falling into poverty, and the edu- 
cation of the people in Upper Burma is being greatly neglected. 
In Lower Burma, which has been longer under British rule, the 
salutary influence of Buddhism is much weakened, and though 
every Burman boy still becomes a monk for a short time, and may 
learn to read Burmese in the Kioung, and to commit the Buddhist 
precepts to heart, practical and advanced education is in the hands 
of the Christian sectarians. 

As the men are the life and soul of the religion of Burma, so 
the women are the heart and soul of the life of the country. 
Mongolian in race, and Indian now by conquest, they have 
achieved for themselves a freedom which may be envied not only 
by their Indo-Chinese sisters, but by European women as well. 
The Burmese are absolutely the freest women in the world. 
Marriage is an equal contract, all property being held jointly. 
Property inherited by a woman before or after marriage, or earn- 
ings made by her, are absolutely her own. Marriage is an affair of 
the heart, and among this easy-going and affectionate people love- 
matches are not delayed till the husband can provide a home and 
an income, but the girl-wife and boy-husband are taken into 
the house of either parent, and maintained till a separate house- 
hold can be set up. If love is lost, or there is found to be incom- 
patibility of temper, or if either wife or husband become a drunkard, 
a gambler, or vicious in life, divorce or separation can be easily 
obtained by application to the magistrate, with equal division of the 
joint property. Divorces are, however, rare; family life is said to 
be very affectionate, and children are adored. Wivesare consulted 
in all the affairs of life, and a farmer would hardly dare to sell his 
paddy harvest without the consent of his wife ; in fact, she is found 
to be a much closer bargainer than he is. Women are the retail 
traders of the country. Nearly every house is a shop for the sale 
of something, and even the daughters of well-to-do officials think 
it no degradation to set up a stall at the Bazaar. The earnings 
thus made are her own, and will enable her to wear a smart silk 
tamein at the boat races, or to make offerings at the shrine of 
Buddha, and thus add to her sum of merit or Kan. Many of the 
Government contracts in timber, forage, &c., were made, I was 
told, with women ; and it surprised the European traders to find 
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how versed they were in the arts of ‘holding up the market’ and 
obtaining the best price. Notwithstanding, however, their liberty, 
their control of property, and their ability in commerce, the chief 
aim of the young Burmese woman is to be pretty, and in this 
she succeeds. No Mongolian can be beautiful, according to the 
European standard; but apart from this standard there is much to 
admire in the Burmese girl. A round face, with olive skin and 
dark bright eyes, is surmounted by coils of smooth black hair, in 
which is jauntily stuck a flower or two. The upper part of the 
body is modestly covered with a white cotton jacket. Bound 
closely round her slender hips, and falling to the ground, is worn 
the tamein, or skirt, which is generally of silk woven into a 
brilliant and harmonious combination of colours. A gay-coloured 
silk wrap is thrown across the shoulders and brought over the head 
when it is cold. Sandals held by a strap between the big and 
second toe protect the bare feet. All the women, young and old, 
smoke immense green cheroots, ten inches long. It is not at all 
unusual to see a bevy of women and children, dressed as brilliantly 
as a bed of tulips on a spring day, engaged in puffing great clouds 
of smoke out of cheroots twice as long as their smiling, pretty faces. 
T have seen in the Bazaar at Mandalay an adoring father try to make 
a wee baby of about a year old take a pull at acheroot very nearly 
as big as itself. The children of the poor go absolutely naked till 
about ten years of age; they do not even wear the necklace of 
beads or the piece of string and a rupee, which pass for costume 
in Bengal. .The men are as brilliantly dressed as the women. 
Their long black hair is gathered into a knot beneath the folds of 
a pink silk turban. A white jacket and a pasoh make up the 
costume. The pasoh is a skirt made of a single width of silk about 
five yards long. Brought close round the hips it hangs in full 
folds in front. The favourite colour is rose-pink, woven into plaids, 
stripes, and checks. 

There are two ceremonies which mark the important passage 
of the borderland between childhood and womanhood or man- 
hood. In girls it is the boring of the ears, and in boys the tat- 
tooing of the legs above the knees. To the ceremony of the boring 
of the ears, friends and relatives are invited, and it is made the occa- 
sion of a house festival. With the prick of the needle the little 
maid of fourteen is promoted to the privilege of flirting and love- 
making, and the serious business of life then begins. A succession 
of straws is gradually inserted into the hole bored till it is large 
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enough to admit the tip of the finger, or even larger. In these 
ugly holes glass, silver, gold, or jewelled tubes, or short rods are 
worn. In the ears of the women of the Kachin hills I have seen 
rods of silver worn six inches long and an inch in diameter; and 
it is not unusual to see a woman when travelling place her cheroot 
or railway ticket into the gaping hole in the lobe of the ear. 

Every Burmese man is tattooed from the waist to just below 
the knee. The colours are indigo-blue and dark red, and the 
’ subjects lions, tigers, &e. The operation is very painful, so that 
these ornamental skin breeches are tattooed gradually, the boy 
being at the time placed under the influence of opium. A Burman 
would consider it to be a sign of unmanliness not to have his legs 
tattooed. 

In the villages every house contains a loom, and on these are 
| woven the really beautiful stuffs worn by the natives. Some of 
these materials are damasks of complicated patterns. The mystery 
of the ‘cards’ and the jacquard loom has never penetrated to these 
primitive regions, and I found that close-patterned damasks of 
varied and brilliant colour were produced by the weaver passing 
to and fro through the warp-threads tiny shuttles carrying weft. 
I counted once 100 shuttles used on a silk damask twenty-four 
| inches wide. I have witnessed few prettier examples of village 
and hand industries than seeing women and girls, gaily clad 
and chatting merrily, sit skeining and winding bright-coloured 
silks under the palms and papayas of the woodland lanes of Amau- 
rapoora; or busy at the loom, weaving with deft fingers, by 
means of a hundred shuttles, under the shade of bamboo shelters 
set against the plaited walls of toylike houses. Work as hard as 
they may, the earnings of these willing and clever workers are but 
two annas a day, that is, less than two pence. Many months go 
by before an elaborate damask tamein is finished. On the pulleys 
of the loom may be often seen little bronze figures of nats, or fairies, 
placed there to win the good offices of the guardian spirit; for, firm 
as may be the belief of the Burman in a pure Buddhism, he has not 
shaken off the older belief in spirits, fairies, and angels, good and 
bad. They are present with him in the woods and streams, they 
guard his house, they watch beside him, they hear his prayers, and 
they record his good deeds. To be caught into the heaven of the 
nats after death, where existence is a round of exquisite pleasures, 
cannot fail to be more attractive than after cycles of self-abnega- 
tion to be admitted into the nirvana of self-forgetfulness. The 
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nats are the friendly go-betweens which make spiritual Buddhismn 
possible ; and was not the holy Gautauma their Saviour as well as 
that of mankind, for did he not retire to their heaven to show his 
mother and the fairies the perfect way of life? 

The houses in Burma are of the simplest construction. It is 
said to be possible to build a house there without the use of a nail, 
To bamboo poles are tied, at about eight feet from the ground, 
planks, which are laid at right angles to one another ; walls of split 
bamboo, plaited into intricate and pretty designs, and a thatched 
roof of palm leaves complete the structure. Flaps, which are 
raised or taken away during the day, answer the purpose of doors 
and windows. Within, the furniture consists of plaited bamboo 
mats, mosquito nets under which to sleep, a wooden cradle hung 
from a beam, a few pottery water-jars, one or two cooking pots in 
which to boil rice, a ladle made of half a cocoa-nut with a handle, 
a few little bowls or saucers in which to carry the curty, and a red- 
lacquer round dish, which serves as table and dinner service, and on 
which the great pile of rice is served. Life is thus seen to be 
simple, and wants few, and an anna will consequently go further 
in Burma than a shilling in England. In dry weather the cooking 
of food and the weaving and winding of silk are all done out of 
doors. Notwithstanding the great simplicity of life among peasants 
and artisans, I did not find it coarse and degraded. I went into 
numbers of the cottages in the jungle and riverside villages, and 
also in Amaurapoora and Mandalay, and, excepting in the latter 
city, I thought the peasants were well lodged, and apparently 
fairly well off and happy. 

No account, however short, of Burma can be complete without 
telling something of the broad river which flows as the artery of 
its life-blood from one end of the country to the other. The Irra- 
waddy is said to be the largest body of melted snow in the world, 
not even excepting the Ganges. When swollen by the rains and 
melted snows it comes down as a mighty torrent through the narrow 
and rocky banks of the upper and second defiles, rising, it is stated, 
in the former often ninety feet above its normallevel. Bursting in 
whirlpools and hurrying eddies from its narrow limits, it spreads 
over the low-lying country a vast expanse of water, and leaves 
behind, when it retires again to its bed, malaria and fever, which 
have won for Upper Burma the reputation of being a ‘ pesti- 
lential swamp.’ 

Far other was the great river when we went up and down its 
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long reaches in the sunny days of a Burmese winter. Shallows of 
long spits of yellow sand alternate with deep water, and all day 
long the sing-song call of the Burmans at the bows taking sound- 
ings with long poles, rings in our ears as the great boat zigzags 
from bank to bank of the broad river, and the idle day glides idly 
along. Never can I forget the sense of peace and contentment 
and enjoyment which possessed me the ten days we were on the 
Irrawaddy. 

Travelling is easy. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company daily run 
steamers which are especially constructed to meet the require- 
ments of the country and the people. Drawing but four-and-a-half 
feet of water, they can pass over the shallows of the river in the 
dry season, and escape being caught in its whirlpools when in 
flood. Built usually as three-deckers, these Irrawaddy flotillas 
accommodate in the rear a motley crowd of Burmans, Chinese, 
Kachins, Chins, and Shans, while the bows of the second deck are 
reserved for English travellers. Here there are four or eight 
comfortable and roomy cabins, which will accommodate a small 
party. The dining table is set under an awning right in the 
bows: comfortably lounging in a long chair, one can pass the day 
dreamily watching the passing scenes on banks and river, or 
listening to blood-curdling stories of the captain about dacoits or 
King Theebaw and his murderous queen. The artist will find the 
day full to overflowing with delightful impressions; the vacant- 
minded will be bored. 

Let me try and realise to you a day on this entrancing river. 
We have been tied up to the bank for the night ; at dawn of day 
the mist lies low on the river, and the air is chilly, so that one 
instinctively turns up the collar of his coat. Presently the mist 
lifts, and the tropical sun shines out strong and clear. From 
the wooden houses on piles in the village on the hill, stream 
out in twos and twos the village maidens clad in clinging rainbow- 
tinted garments, and bearing red clay water-jars on their heads. 
They come down the incline to the river and fill their jars, or they 
take their morning dip, still modestly clothed, and each girl is a 
picture, classic in suggestion, oriental in colour. Gaily chatting 
they pass up the hill and out of sight, while the yellow-robed 
monks from the Phongyee Kioung, half hidden in the grove of 
palms and bananas, proceed solemnly along the roads, with heads 
bent low and with black bowls in their hands. A little later, 
pigtailed Chinamen, tall Sikh soldiers, Shans with their huge 
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sun-hats, half-naked coolies, and the silk-clad Burmese men and 
women come crowding down to the water’s edge, and on to our 
boat if it happens to be a ‘market boat’ and carries a ‘bazaar’ 
in full swing on board. Then, for an hour or more, the most 
lively chaffering and bargaining goes on over silk tameins and 
pasohs, Manchester goods, Birmingham hardware and jewellery, 
and Burmese lacquer work. ‘The steam whistle sounds. The 
chattering crowd is merrily jostled off the boat, the anchor is 
weighed, and we are off. The scenery is not exciting; no snow 
mountains rise-on the horizon, and the banks are rarely pre- 
cipitous. The rich green woods and the grey and purple moun- 
tains, the great expanse of level water, recall the English lake 
scenery, but it is the English lake scenery with the colour of 
Venice and the sun of the tropics. Idly gliding down stream 
pass gondolier-like fishing boats, with high carved steering chairs 
and fishermen dressed in pink and crimson and yellow; or dug- 
outs are paddled up stream, with a spot of brilliant colour in bow 
and stern; immense rafts of teak wood from the forests slowly 
drift by towards Rangoon. As the day draws into afternoon, 
sheeny tints of mauve and pink shoot across the water and sky; 
the sun sets gloriously; quickly the land is dark, but for a 
wondrous half-hour sky and water are blended in the gold and 
crimson of the afterglow. 

More solid interests and pleasures, however, await those who 
are less sensitive to colour, for the banks are crowded with archi- 
tectural monuments and the ruins of pagodas and shrines. At 
Pagahn, for eight miles along the river bank and for two miles 
inland, the ground is covered with ruins of the splendid fanes of 
the thirteenth century. At Amaurapoora and Sagain days may 
be spent exploring ruins and temples which are as fine as the 
tombs of the Caliphs at Cairo. At Mandalay, the royal city of 
King Theebaw, gilded temples and palaces, fast crumbling also 
into ruin, will well repay a visit from all interested in the archi- 
tecture and history of a strange Oriental people; and at Rangoon 
the Schway Dagone is, as the holy centre of a great living faith, of 
surpassing interest. In fact, Upper Burma is at present to the 
Englishman of education, the artist, the historian, and the 
archeologist, an undiscovered country, but one which, regarded 
from any point of view, is well worth visiting and studying. 
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30RDEAUX is the city of France in which an Englishman ought to 
feel most at home. ‘To say nothing about our pleasant early 
dominion in this part of the Republic, when we established an 
Anglo-Saxon strain which the centuries cannot yet have eliminated, 
we are the chief consumers of those excellent wines of the Médoc 
the chateaux of which decorate the left bank of the Gironde. 
The Briton here is respected less as a mere tourist than as a 
possible customer—perhaps even a wine merchant of far-extending 
connections. He need, in fact, be only moderately amiable and 
enterprising to obtain a taste of the lavish hospitality for which 
the wine kings of the land are celebrated. And what hospitality 
itis! Vintage after vintage is pressed upon the willing palate. 
The stranger hears with reverence of the worth per glass of the 
ruby liquor he is invited to toss down his uneducated gullet as if 
it were cheap as milk. He praises everything, as well he may. 
And late at night he is driven back to his hotel in a whirl of 
ecstatic exhilaration, convinced that there is no country like the 
Médoc, and no city like this its great metropolis, 

Besides, our compatriots have made so deep a mark on the 
commerce of the place. One of the leading houses was founded 
nearly two centuries ago by an Englishman. The present head 
of the firm is a man with whom any one (and especially a 
pauper) may be proud to shake hands. He lives palatially 
near the city, on an estate for which he would not accept 
less than a hundred thousand pounds; he owns vineyards that 
have earned gold and silver medals in divers exhibitions; and 
a fleet of fishing boats and some oyster beds indicate the 
lucrative nature of even his hobbies. He has also a villa at 
Arcachon, and his cellars in the city are quite as remarkable for 
their extent and furnishing as for the venerable cobwebs which 
mantle their walls and sway eerily in the gloom over the visitor’s 
cranium, I might go farther and say that his chief cellarer is one 
of the most stalwart specimens of manhood to be found in the 
south of France. But this is a characteristic feature of the ware- 
houses of the Médoc. We in England are prone to fancy that the 
society of claret tends to leanness rather than adipose, But, in 
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fact, you would find it hard to match twelve selected cellarers 
from Bordeaux and the district by twelve selected brewers’ men 
from the United Kingdom. This is a stout, yet merited, com- 
pliment. 

There are other English and Anglo-French here comparable to 
the above merchant. Chateau-Loudenne, on the Gironde, a long 
run from Bordeaux, is, for instance, the great claret estate of 
Messrs. W. and A. Gilbey. Here there are at least two hundred 
and fifty acres of vines, not of the best growths indeed, nor yet the 
second best, but warranted, thanks to the care expended in pro- 
duction and vinification, to turn out a thoroughly good first-class 
ordinary wine. Seen from the muddy river, whence it is most 
readily approached, there is a Dutch-garden primness about 
Messrs. Gilbey’s estate. But that is an indispensable feature of a 
well-conducted vineyard. They want to produce good wine here, 
not scenic effects. The surprising thing is that many of the 
chateaux are nevertheless surrounded by uncommonly handsome, 
well-wooded demesnes. Lust of vineland has not altogether 
eaten into the hearts of the vine-growers: they can still spare a 
fourth or fifth of their acreage for pleasure grounds and meadows. 
There are trees enough at the back of Messrs. Gilbey’s property ; 
but the river slopes are devoted to vines, cellars, and quays. 
These represent an expenditure of 60,0007. over and above the 
28,000/. which the chateau cost in 1875. Four hundred tuns of 
wine is the average yield of Chateau-Loudenne. Few other Médoc 
vineyards can boast of such a harvest. 

As typical of the cosmopolitan element which exists in the 
Médoc, it need only be said that the immortal Chateau-Lafite 
belongs to the Rothschilds. In 1868 Baron James de Rothschild 
paid no less than four and a half million francs for this snug and 
picturesque property. The great wealth of its owners has enabled 
Chateau-Lafite to become a byword, not only for its wines, but 
also for the benignity and helpfulness of its manorial rule. A free 
primary school for the children of the district is but one of the 
advantages of living as a dependent of the Rothschilds in the 
Médoc. Rather more than a hundred years ago this famous 
chateau belonged to the President of the Parliament of Guyenne. 
But the Revolution brought sad disorder upon the owners of vine- 
yards as well as upon the bearers of hereditary titles, and the 
President lost his head to the guillotine. His estate was sold for 
the benefit of the nation, After several vicissitudes it has settled 
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down under the Rothschilds, who may be trusted long to hold it. 
Among European magnates the possession of a Médoc chateau is 
almost as much a fashion as that of a deer forest with our home 
millionnaires. Hence the tendency of prices is to rise, and that 
considerably. 

This, too, in spite of that much-cursed pest, the phylloxera 
vastatrix, which since 1869 has played an exciting part in the 
lives of the Médoc vine-growers. On the whole, the Médoc has 
not suffered from it like other districts of France. It has never 
here, as elsewhere, gone from root to root until it has destroyed a 
vineyard, neck and crop. This is due to the nature of the soil 
more than anything else. Sand and gravel are not favourable to 
the insect’s development and propagation, and these are the main 
constituents of the Médoc slopes and plateaux. Where a vineyard 
consists in part of such materials and in part of low-lying marsh 
or alluvial land, it is the latter that suffers. The thing to do, 
then, if possible, is to try and drown out the scourge by inunda- 
tions. But not every vineyard can be treated in this way, and 
most proprietors have had to bow to the inevitable and replant 
their lands with American roots or grafts, which seem to attract 
the insect less than what may be called the indigenous vines, 
many of which are more than a hundred years old. Rot, mildew, 
the ‘ cochylis,’ snails, and a dozen or so other annoyances are met 
by the growers as a matter of course. The phylloxera came as 
an added and most formidable evil. ‘The various parasites which 
enjoy the young shoots and leaves of the vine, and even its grapes, 
are battled with by men, women, and children, as well as droves 
of hungry ducks and fowls, kept for a time on short commons that 
they may not be too particular about the grubs their keen eyes 
detect in the vineyards. But to many the phylloxera seemed 
like a ‘visitation of God’—a calamity to which they could only 
submit with groans. Unlike other plagues, it attacks the root of 
the plant and devastates invisibly. 

In truth, the man who buys an unclassified chateau and culti- 
vates grapes for a living must not expect an easy career. The 
demand for the best Médoc growths is constant; but it is uphill 
work indeed for the proprietor who aspires to make a wine that 
shall force its way, quite unheralded, into the society of these 
noble fluids. There are many thousand tuns of excellent wine in 
Médoc cellars seeking buyers in vain, all because of the universal 
prejudice in favour of reputations already established, and in con- 
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tempt of the unknown. As if this, the phylloxera and kindred 
inflictions, were not enough hardships for the newcomer to face, he 
has also the usual atmospheric anxieties, which may or may not 
be justified by actual disaster. There is frost and there is hail; 
and if the vineyard lie in low stiff soil, a superabundance of rain 
may play terrible havoc with his hopes. It is interesting to see 
how frost under certain conditions is here combated. A com- 
munity of growers combine and arrange for a line of bonfires of 
dried leaves and green wood. These are lighted about two hours 
before sunrise, when a frost by radiation of not more than two 
degrees is to be expected. The thick canopy of white humid 
smoke which ensues may be relied upon under these circumstances 
to protect the plants. One knows from Mr. Blackmore’s ‘ Kit and 
Kitty’ that the same plan has been long in force in England also, 
as a safeguard for the apple blossoms in the large home-county 
orchards. Experiments prove that under this blanket of smoke 
the temperature will be some two degrees higher than outside it. 
Wooden screens are also in use for the same purpose. On the 
other hand, hailstorms cannot be guarded against except by 
insurance—for which, however, there is every facility, assuming 
that the grower has plenty of money in his pocket. 

As for the cost of a vineyard in the Médoc, that, of course, 
varies enormously. Soil, vicinity, and aspect may be regarded as 
the prime considerations. In the Margaux district you need not 
expend more than three thousand five hundred francs a year upon 
the rent and working of a hectare (two and a half acres) of vines; 
and you may reasonably anticipate four and a half tuns of wine 
from the grapes, saleable at a thousand francs the tun. With all 
deductions, in fact, about four and a half per cent. is to be made 
on an average vineyard of this kind. But everything depends upon 
the wine you produce, which in its turn depends mainly upon the 
soil, the plants, the care bestowed in cultivation, the picking and 
pressing. An ordinary peasant’s vineyard, of the same dimensions, 
in an ordinary wine district of the Médoc will not yield such good 
results. Two or two and a half per cent. is all he may look for, 
according to his economy in the use of hired labour. It is in vine 
cultivation as in commercial enterprises, The large capitalists 
have the best chances of success. It is they who are most 
systematic, most scientific in their methods, and, having the most 
complete means at their disposal for turning out a wine free from 
imperfections, have also the means of making their results known 
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to a world that is eager for the best of everything. There must 
be no relaxing of care or precaution in a Médoc vineyard with a 
reputation. The rich growers can assure themselves that this is 
so on their estates. And they can also, in consequence, rely with 
tolerable equanimity upon an average annual income from their 
vines of from five to eight, or even ten, per cent. on their expendi- 
ture. Such vineyards de luxe as that of Chateau-Lafite form a 
class apart. They are not worked for commercial, but esthetic, 
results. The cost per acre of the Rothschilds’ vines has been esti- 
mated at about 1,600/. It is as well to remember this when you 
order a bottle of Chateau-Lafitte (say of the 1875 vintage) and find 
it marked on the bill at 10, or so. 

Few sights can be more enlivening to a bon vivant than a 
prenvier cru vineyard of the Médoc, early in September of a good 
year. Such aman may, for the sake of the argument, be sup- 
posed indifferent to the lack of mountains and craggy steeps in the 
landscape. He sees on all sides gentle slopes, bared to the sun, 
the vines loaded with grapes, having the hue of ripeness either 
already upon them or beginning to appear. The proprietor or his 
agents are sure to be in the neighbourhood, watching the fruit 
and the weather with keen solicitude; and they may not be un- 
willing to seek brief distraction from their cares in conversation 
with the stranger on the white roads that climb between the trim, 
ticketed vineyards. Here and there is a bullock wagon with 
barrels on it, the man in charge in a jacket as blue as the skies, 
and looking as healthily swart as do most of the inhabitants of the 
district. The breeze that periodically raises a mild cloud of dust 
is warm and caressing. And the broad Gironde, which you may 
see like a silvery furrow in the landscape, has at a distance none 
of that unpleasant dirty-yellow tint which its rich cargo of sand 
gives it in reality. No vine-grower, however, whose lands abut on 
the great river ever thinks of the stream save with affectionate 
regard. It is the supreme fertiliser. If you take a tumbler of its 
turbid fluid and let it stand awhile, you may, from the quantity of 
precipitated matter in the glass, form an idea of its alluvial value. 
It is also an incomparable medium of transport. 

The railway station of Margaux is as convenient a terminus 
for the visitor’s preliminary journey of inspection as may be had 
from Bordeaux. Here one gets immediately into the precincts of 
a noble wine, peculiarly in demand by English consumers. Nor 
is it too far from the capital to exhaust the traveller’s patience, if 
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he have the very bad luck to choose a goods train for his journey, 
instead of one of the infrequent expresses of the Médoc railway, 
Tt is not an exceptionally beautiful region. The chateaux here do 
not go in for dainty little parks as well as world-famed vineyards ; 
nor are there green meadows pervaded by crystal brooks in which 
the kine stand knee-deep, lazily lashing the flies from their ribs, 
Still, the country is pleasantly undulated, and if the heat becomes 
extreme it is easy to seek the shady side of one or other of the 
numerous chateaux, or, better still, the vine-clad arbour of the 
village inn, where Master Boniface will be delighted to serve you 
with some wine of his own pressing, good enough to be worth (he 
tells you candidly) much more than the modest three-halfpence 
or twopence per glass at which he is compelled, by competition, 
to sell it. 

The village, with its two thousand inhabitants, is singularly 
neat and white. To each house there appears to be a vineyard. 
Thus Monsieur Eyquem, the carpenter, is able to supplement his 
handicraft income by the sale of some eight tuns of excellent 
‘ordinary’; and Monsieur Grenier, the blacksmith, does much the 
same with his four tuns of wine. There are grapes everywhere. 
One need walk but a dozen paces from the railway station to get 
alongside the first of a series of vineyards, all deserving of close 
inspection and heartfelt admiration. The soil at once attracts 
notice by the multitude of its pebbles, large and small. You 
would think it far too coarse for the vine. But it is nothing of 
the kind. ‘he stones are here really incidental attributes of the 
silicious upper crust, and the subsoil of sand, clay, marl, and ferru- 
ginous substances is the very kind to drain off aright the super- 
fluous moisture, and at the same time keep the roots of the plants 
from withering with thirst in a droughty season. 

If you are critical, you may now mark with a certain interest 
the different details of the vineyards on the right hand and the 
left. One grower, for example, believes in the idea that it is wise 
to set the rows from east to west. By this method, it is averred, 
the westerly storms are rendered as little hurtful as possible: the 
extreme end plants bear the burden of the gales, and suffer that 
the rest may thrive. But the neighbouring grower thinks dif- 
ferently. He has a fancy that the sun is the chief factor to be 
conciliated for success. His plants may therefore take their chance 
of the Atlantic storms. In fact, the whole length of his vineyard 
lies to the west, so that, by a north-and-south arrangement of his 
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plants, these may get the most advantage from the direct pene- 
tration of the sun’s rays among the leaves and fruit and twigs of 
the vines. Looking more narrowly, you may see that whereas 
one grower has for heating and precautionary purposes practised 
a partial flaying of his vine stems, the other grower has done no 
such thing. The latter’s knotted and gnarled old plants wear a 
sort of cuticle of moss and lichens, in which his neighbour fancies 
(with fair justification) disease may lurk. The latter gentleman 
would no doubt jeer more than a little at M. Sabaté’s ingenious, 
if grandmotherly, notion of clasping the vine stem with a nice 
close-fitting metallic glove to warn off such parasites as love vine 
bark. Yet conceivably, ere long, this fad (to give it a hard name) 
will be put into force, like many another that was scoffed at when 
first suggested. Again, the subjects of trimming and training 
offer scope for the significance of further diversity of opinion. The 
one grower uses horizontal wires between wooden uprights, and his 
plants have plainly been given to understand that they must lie low. 
But the other’s vines are of a much more exuberant quality : they 
have grown a good four feet into the air, and lusty shoots may be 
seen soaring high over the purple clusters. Here is no wire at all. 
The plants are tied to wooden transverse pieces, But a strong 
additional character touch is given to the latter vineyard by the 
tiresome barbed-wire fence, which keeps the pilgrim aloof both 
from the vines and the grape clusters which have fallen from the 
vines into the interjacent furrows. The mind, on this evidence 
alone, is disposed to class the one proprietor as a generous enter- 
prising gentleman, and to stigmatise the other as a mean man, 

And here one is confronted immediately by rather a nice case 
of conscience. No common mortal can walk among the vineyards 
of the Médoc in September without lusting for some of their 
grapes. There are clusters as large as one’s head, and there are 
tiny little bunches that seem designed for the hand. September 
by Bordeaux is a terribly thirsty month, and where there is no 
potable water, and ready-made wine is not conveniently near, what 
is one to do between the dusty white glare of the high road and 
the torrid cloudless heavens? The rights of property are of course 
deserving of respect; but one also owes a duty to oneself. 
Between these conflicting obligations what is one to do? 

Well, for my part, I confess I helped myself. There are no 
local eyesores in the shape of trespass boards. Besides, I had 
traditional warrant on my side. The Mosaic law is most emphatic 
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on this very point. ‘Let no wayfarer upon a journey be refused 
the taste of ripe fruit if he desires it, whether of the country or a 
stranger ; but let him take and eat and welcome, as if it were his 
own, provided he carry none away with him. . . . Nay, if men 
should be so scrupulous upon a point of modesty as to forbear 
touching or desiring anything, let them be invited and intreated 
to take and please themselves.’ This same genial law put all the 
perils of responsibility upon the landlord’s shoulders. If he denied 
the pilgrim’s right to the grapes, he was to receive ‘ forty lashes 
save one from the hand of the common executioner.’ And so, in 
the strength of the Mosaic law, I ate my fill of the Margaux grapes, 
and found them exceedingly luscious. 

Still, it would never do for every one to act on these delightful 
principles ; especially in the vineyards of Chateau-Lafite, at 1,600/. 
cost per acre. Indeed, when later in the day I told of my conduct 
to a certain large parish priest with whom I found myself cooped in 
one of the cars of the Médoc railway, his countenance informed me 
in an instant that he was much shocked. ‘No, monsieur,’ he 
answered, in reply to my question, ‘it is not the custom here to 
make so free.’ However, as he hinted that he owned a small vine- 
yard of his own, I ventured to hope that a natural, though not 
magnanimous, fear for his own property, rather than his true 
instinct, spoke out in his words. 

One of the most surprising vineyards at Margaux is that of the 
Chateau-Marquis d’Alesme. It is not very extensive, seeing that 
only twenty-five tuns of wine are produced from it. But the wine 
is of a lofty order, as becomes a fluid which bears a coronet on its 
bottles. Nor is this all its inducement to attain the heights of 
excellence. The vines are most carefully cultivated, enclosed 
from the high road by precise railings, with white posts at regular 
stages, and with standard rose trees as terminals to the rows. 
Anything prettier in its way than the effect of these loaded vines, 
with their finishing of roses, white, blush-pink, deep crimson, and 
clouded yellow, one can hardly expect to see in all the length and 
breadth of the Médoc headland. And the chateau is in keeping 
with its vineyard—gay, spotless and inviting, though small. The 
words ‘Cru Alesme,’ in gilt letters, on its portal impress them- 
selves on the memory. There is also a date, ‘1626,’ which tells 
us something of the age of the vineyard, if not of the vines. Who 
knows? Perhaps this was one of the properties the presses of 
which contributed their quota of good Bordeaux wine for the 
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comfort of King John the Good, captive in England after Poitiers. 
At any rate, many tuns of wine were then sent from the Gironde 
to Boston for the French king’s drinking, at Somerton Castle in 
Lincolnshire. The Black Prince at that epoch was wont to spend 
the summers he could spare for campaigns in a chateau near 
Bordeaux (Chateau-Beaumont-Bertrand), which still preserves a 
fine feudal aspect, and has also acquired fame for the fifty tuns or 
so of red wine pressed annually from its vineyards. 

However, all other chateaux at Margaux must acknowledge 
their inferiority to the famous property of Count Pillet-Will: 
the Chateau-Margaux itself. To the wines of Chateau-Margaux 
may be applied the truly French compliment that has been 
lavished on the wines of Sauterne, and digested without an effort 
by the growers: here we have l’extravagance du parfait. 

As a building, this house of Count Pillet-Will is nothing 
much. Its owner is satisfied to spend but three or four days here 
annually. Some centuries ago there wasa real castle where now 
one sees but a moderately fine white rectangular villa, with a 
stately portico that looks as if it had been taken forcibly from a 
Greek temple and affixed, regardless of appearances. A fortified 
castle, too! But no trace of it remains. The modern chateau is 
approached by a graceful avenue of platanes and chestnut trees, 
and where anciently were battlemented walls you see a stretch of 
cool greensward, brightly tricked out with red geraniums. There 
is no great effort at order in the chateau gardens. The effect is, 
upon the whole, rather agreeable than otherwise—the eye welcomes 
it after the precision of the vineyards. 

Once inside the ‘commercial’ part of the chateau, there 
is order enough to satisfy the most exacting of martinets. Not 
here, as in the Bordeaux cellars, is one’s head tickled by pre- 
posterous flaunting cobwebs. The cellar, with its vast barrels 
side by side, is a solemn place. Things are on so huge a scale. 
It is like being in the presence of the ruins of Palmyra or 
Thebes. And the stillness, too—save for the cellarer’s resonant 
voice—is of the kind one associates with these deserted temples 
of the East. Yet here, in reality, there is nothing suggestive of 
death and decay. The very spirit of life abides in this great cool 
chamber. Of late years no wine in all the Médoc has obtained 
such fame (and such prices) as this of the Chateau-Margaux. No 
wonder the cellarer—a Hercules and Antinous in one—carries 
himself with dignity as he conducts the visitor among the barrels, 
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which he taps lovingly ever and anon, and so into the caves, 
where a hundred thousand bottles of the rich red wine lie ripen- 
ing in peace and comfort. An average year yields 250 tuns of 
Chateau-Margaux. The hot early summer of 1893 brought 
phenomenal results in the shape of 400 tuns. But it was the 
same in that year all over the Médoc: the demand for barrels 
was then so large that coopers made fortunes and prices nearly 
doubled. 

The industrial part of a Médoc chateau divides itself into 
three main divisions: the press room, the cellar proper, and the 
caves containing the bottled wines. Each is interesting, but the 
first is undoubtedly the most attractive when the vintage has 
begun. A busy scene then goes on here. Men, women, and 
children are hard at work in the vineyards picking the grapes ; the 
women and children receiving half the pay of adults, which may 
be put at fifteen pence a day and their food. Where a classified 
wine is to be made, the utmost care must be taken that no un- 
ripe, burst, or rotten grapes are harvested. A supervisor is 
present to see to this precaution. Here and there about the 
vineyard are men with wooden panniers on their backs. These, 
when filled, are emptied into the receiving vats on cars, drawn in 
many cases by bullocks. And when the latter have their load 
complete not a moment is lost in conveying the luscious burden 
to the chateau, where men are in readiness immediately to urge 
the grapes into the first stage of vinification. 

The contents of the vats are turned into vessels provided with 
either an upper grill or a trough, so contrived that as the grapes 
are separated from the stalks they fall into a lower receptacle. 
The grill system is the more in vogue. Upon it men disengage 
the grapes, either with their hands or with little wooden rakes. 
Needless to say, they work with as much delicacy and quickness 
as possible. Very few are the chateaux at present in which 
machinery is used instead of men. The Chateau-Ségonzac, in 
the Blaye district, is, however, a notable exception to the general 
rule. Here the grapes are disengaged mechanically and after- 
wards crushed by indiarubber cylinders with marvellous nicety, so 
that not a pip is bruised. The ‘must’ is subsequently conveyed 
into the vats through piping. It seems safe to prophesy that 
steam power will in time be adopted in all the larger chateaux of 
the Médoc, as well as in the Chateau-Ségonzac. 

The crushing tubs are roomy little shallow apartments in 
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wood. Hither the grapes are brought when stripped, and five or 
six men at once get among them, barefooted. As exercise, this 
treading of grapes may be good for the leg muscles, but it must 
become mortally wearisome. Moreover, the fumes of the juice 
about the ankles may be supposed quite potent enough to affect a 
weak head. However, this old mode of pressing is general in the 
Médoc, and is at least picturesque. The juice meanwhile is 
drawn off through a tap and transported across to the enormous 
vats in the same room. These, when filled, are tight-closed for 
the important process of fermentation. An uncertain period has 
to elapse ere this is through—perhaps a week, perhaps a month. 
Then comes the transfer of the wine to the fine new barrels in 
the great cellar. The barrels are not filled in rotation from first 
one vat and then another, but an equal quantity is put into each 
from the first vat, then from the second, and so on, thereby 
assuring a uniformity of quality in the wine. This done, the 
cellarer has for a time chiefly to see that his domain keeps 
properly dry and is subjected to no violent alterations of 
temperature. 

But no sooner is the spring at hand than the rackings begin. 
This means that the wine has to be transferred to fresh barrels, to 
separate it from its deposits. ‘Thrice in the first year is it racked, 
always in fine dry bright weather, and great care is necessary 
that the wine should lose nothing of its aroma in its change of 
residence by reckless exposure to the air. If the wine is very full- 
bodied, and is to be bottled as soon as possible, at the end of its 
first year it is subject to a ‘whipping’ or ‘fining,’ to clear it. 
For this either gelatine or the whites of eggs are used. Of the 
latter, six to eight suffice. They are beaten up, dropped into the 
wine, and the whole is then violently stirred with a cleft stick 
or rod furnished at the end with eight or ten tufts of hair. 
Gelatine is more applied to white wines, and is made to assimi- 
late by the same methods. 

For the second year the same series of rackings help on the 
purity of the wine, and at the end of this year also a whipping 
must be administered, except in the case of very light wines with 
the desired limpidity. A fortnight or three weeks after the 
whipping the bottling may begin, unless the wines are of a high 
class, exacting more time to mature. 

Of the bottling not much need be said. It is, however, well 
not to practise economy in the matter of corks. Some proprietors 
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save a franc or two per thousand on their corks only to lose far 
more by burst bottles. That new bottles are customary for new 
wines we know from the Scriptures, as well as from the cellarer 
himself—honest, important gentleman. 

Once bottled, the wine may rest in peace, and acquire the 
many virtues that in the Médoc attend upon a career of entire 
passivity. 

One learns these details from the cellarer, and also from 
Monsieur Feret’s exhaustive volume about the Bordeaux wines. 
They may seem dry to the reader not pecuniarily, or even, as far 
as his palate is concerned, deeply interested in claret. But, as 
revealing the processes by which an enormous industry is 
successfully worked, they deserve some attention. The cellarer 
at Chateau-Margaux, however, makes ample atonement for any 
ennut he may have occasioned the visitor by subsequently un- 
corking a matured bottle of his ruby-coloured wine. Little 
pressure is necessary, as a rule, to persuade the chateau’s guest 
to profit by this opportunity. 

And so into the hot September air again, which feels swelter- 
ing after the regulated coolness of the cellars and caves. Near 
the chateau an inviting little Médoc hostelry may be entered for 
a late déjewner. The hostess can be trusted to do her best even 
for an unexpected tourist. But the average French rural hostess’s 
‘best’ is a very poor affair, and the result will probably not exalt 
Margaux in the traveller’s esteem. Nowhere in the world can you 
get such bad champagne as at Rheims, though near the cellars 
of Messrs. Heidsieck. It is not anomalous, therefore, that here, 
at the Margaux inn, they should give you but indifferent red 
wine, within a stone’s-throw of some of the finest purple grapes in 
the world, 
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Ir was in the country, at the last Quarter Sessions, a case of 
theft. James Bailey, in the employ of Samuel Nichols, a fish- 
monger, was charged with stealing certain trusses of hay and 
bushels of corn. The jury had retired to consider their verdict. 

‘ Of course,’ observed the foreman, who had seated himself at 
the head of the table, ‘we’ve only come out here as a matter of 
form. There’s no doubt that the young scamp did it.’ 

William Baker, leaning towards him, shading his hand with 
his mouth, whispered, with the evident intention of addressing 
him in the strictest confidence, ‘I say guilty !’ 

Some of the jurymen were standing about the room talking 
to one another audibly on subjects which had not the slightest 
connection with the case they were supposed to be considering. 

‘What I want,’ said Slater, the butcher of Offley, to old 
George Parkes of Wormald’s Farm, ‘is a calf—a nice one—just 
about prime.’ 

With his heavy hand old Parkes nursed his stubbly chin. 

‘Ah!’ he reflected. ‘I haven’t got nothing, not just now, I 
haven’t. Might have in about a month.’ 

Slater shook his head. ‘Must have it Friday.’ 

‘Ah!’ Mr. Parkes paused. ‘I haven’t got nothing.’ Paused 
again. ‘I might have, though.’ 

A. B. Timmins, secretary of the local branch of the Primrose 
League, was calling across the room to Mr. Hisgard, a well-known 
amateur vocalist, with a view of retaining his services for an 
approaching ‘smoker.’ The foreman looked about him. He 
raised his voice, rapped on the table. 

‘Gentlemen, please—business!’ Somebody laughed, as if the 
foreman had been guilty of a joke—so he improved on it. 
‘Business first, pleasure afterwards.’ The laugher held his peace 
—the joke fell flat. The jury seated themselves—not with any 
air of over-anxious haste. The foreman continued—he was one 
of the most flourishing auctioneers in that division of the county 
—and now spoke with that half persuasive, half authoritative 
manner with which many of them were familiar in the rostrum. 
‘We must remember, gentlemen, that the court is waiting. So, 
with your permission, we will come to the point at once. Those 
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who are of opinion that the prisoner is guilty will please hold up 
their hands.’ Seven hands went up. ‘Those who are of the 
contrary opinion.’ One hand was raised—Jacob Longsett’s. Mr. 
Grice, the foreman, eyed the three gentlemen who had made no 
sign on either occasion. He addressed himself to one of them, 
‘Well, Mr. Tyler, which is it to be ?’ 

‘The fact is, Mr. Grice,’ said Mr. Tyler, ‘that I’ve had a bad 
earache—it was the draught which must have given it me. I 
think I didn’t quite catch all that was being said now and again; 
but I’m willing to say what the other gentlemen do!’ 

‘You mean that you'll vote with the majority ?’ 

‘That’s just what I do mean, Mr. Grice.’ 

‘I ain’t going to say nothing,’ declared George Parkes, who 
had also refrained from expressing an opinion. ‘I don’t know no 
good about young Bailey, nor yet about Sam Nichols neither. 
Sam Nichols, he’s owed me nigh on four pound these three 
years and more.’ 

‘I don’t think,’ observed the foreman, ‘that we ought to allow 
personal considerations to enter into the case. It’s our duty to 
speak to the evidence, and to that only.’ 

‘I don’t care nothing about no evidence. The one’s as big a 
thief as t’other.’ 

Old George clenched his toothless jaws and blinked. 

‘What’ll he get if we bring him in guilty?’ asked Mr. 
Plummer, the third abstainer. 

The foreman shook his head. ‘That oughtn’t to influence 
our decision.’ 

Mr. Plummer differed, and said so. 

‘It'll influence mine. James Bailey is not yet eighteen. To 
send him to prison will do him more harm than good. If his 
case is to come under the First Offenders Act, we shall know 
where we are.’ 

‘We might make a recommendation to that effect,’ suggested 
Captain Rudd. 

‘Excuse me,’ interposed Mr. Moss, ‘but I doubt if I could 
agree to our doing that. I’m afraid that Master Bailey deserves 
some punishment. This is not the first time he has done this 
sort of thing. He was dismissed from his last two places for 
dishonesty.’ 

Again the foreman shook his head. 

‘That didn’t come out in the evidence, You know, gentle- 
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men, what we have to do is to dismiss from our minds any know- 
ledge of the parties which we may have outside the case, and 
confine our attention to the sworn testimony.’ 

Mr. Moss smiled, declining to be pooh-poohed. 

‘ That’s all very well in theory, Mr. Grice, but in practice it 
won't do. Nichols, with his fish-cart, has done a daily round in 
this country of some twenty miles or so for the last twelve or 
fourteen years. I doubt if there is a person in this room who has 
not some knowledge of him. As for Bailey, his mother lives 
within a hundred yards of my house; I have known him ever 
since he was born. I am acquainted, too, with his last two 
employers, and with the circumstances under which he left them.’ 

‘I know nothing of either of the parties,’ said Captain Rudd. 

‘You are a newcomer. I doubt, as I say, if any other person 
present can say the same.’ 

If any other person could, he didn’t. There was a pause— 
broken by the foreman. 

‘Let us understand our position. Eight of us say guilty— 
Mr. Tyler goes with the majority; two of us have not yet made 
up our minds; and Mr. Longsett is the only one who says not 
guilty. May I inquire, Mr. Longsett, on what grounds you 
favour an acquittal ?’ 

‘You’ve no right to ask me anything of the kind. This is 
not the first jury I’ve served on. Although you're foreman, you're 
only like the rest of us. What you’ve got to do is to ask me if I 
say guilty or not guilty. I say not guilty.’ 

‘I believe, Mr. Longsett,’ insinuated Mr. Moss, ‘ that Bailey 
is a relation of yours ?’ 

‘ That’s no business of yours.’ 

‘Then are we to understand, Mr. Longsett’—the foreman 
spoke with almost ominous suavity—‘ that you have arrived at a 
point at which you are impervious to argument ?’ 

‘I say not guilty.’ 

‘Even though it may be demonstrated, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, that the prisoner is guilty ?’ 

‘It’s no good talking to me, Mr. Grice. I say not guilty.’ 

The foreman, stretching out his hands in front of him, looked 
round the table with an air which was eloquent with deprecation. 
Old Parkes banged his fist upon the board. 

‘And I say guilty, and I hope they'll give him seven years— 
the thieving varmint !’ 
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‘ Arrived at a state of sudden conviction—eh, George ?’ 

This was Mr. Timmins, who was middle-aged and jaunty. 

‘Some people are easily convinced,’ growled Mr. Longsett, 

‘You're not one of that sort, are you, Jacob ?’ 

This again was Mr. Timmins. 

‘ You won’t convince me.’ 

Nor, judging from the expression of Jacob's visage, did there 
seem to be much probability of their being able to do anything 
of the kind. There was another interval of silence—broken, this 
time, by Captain Rudd. 

‘Then because this gentleman chooses to differ from us, 
without condescending to give us his reason for so doing, are we 
to stultify ourselves, and is justice to be baulked? Is that the 
situation, Mr. Foreman ?’ 

‘Excuse me, Captain Rudd, but Mr. Longsett is not alone. I 
also say not guilty. The observation of Mr. Parkes, expressing a 
hope that the prisoner will get seven years, shows to me that a 
spirit of malignancy is in the air, and to that spirit Iam unable 
to subscribe.’ 

The speaker was Mr. Plummer. The others looked at him. 
The foreman spoke. 

‘Pardon me, Mr. Plummer, but why do you say not guilty ?’ 

‘ Because I decline to be a participator in the condemnation of 
this mere youth to a ruthless term of penal servitude.’ 

‘But, my dear sir, he won’t get penal servitude—Mr. Parkes 
was only joking. He’ll get, at the outside, three months.’ 

‘That would be too much. It would be sufficient punishment 
for one of his years—my views on the subject of juvenile 
delinquency I have never disguised—that he should be requested 
to come up for judgment when called upon.’ 

‘ But, my dear sir, if the magistrates leave us a free hand to 
do our duty, why can’t we leave them a free hand to do theirs ? 
The issue we have to decide upon is a very simple one; the 
responsibility of acting on that decision will be theirs.’ 

Mr. Plummer settled his spectacles on his nose, and was 
silent. Captain Rudd addressed him. 

‘I suppose you will not deny, sir, that all the evidence goes 
to prove the prisoner’s guilt ?’ 

‘ There are degrees in guilt.’ 

‘Possibly—but you admit that there is guilt, even though it 
may only be in the positive degree ?’ 
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Again Mr. Plummer was still. Mr. Slater called to Mr. 
Longsett across the table— 

‘You're a sportsman, Jacob, and I’m a sportsman. I tell you 
what I'll do. Tl toss you, guilty or not guilty. I can’t stop 
messing about here all day—lI’ve got my beasts to dress.’ 

Mr. Longsett was obviously tempted; the offer appealed to 
the most susceptible part of him. Still, he shook his head. 

‘No,’ he grunted, as if the necessity of announcing such a 
refusal pained him. ‘I shan’t.’ 

Mr. Plummer was scandalised. 

‘Such a proposal is disgraceful—it ought not to be allowed to 
be made. Making of justice a mockery !’ 

Mr. Slater declined to be snubbed—at least by Mr. Plummer. 

‘Seems to me as if you don’t quite know where you are. 
First you want to preach to the magistrates, then you want to 
preach to the jury: perhaps you think you’re at the corner of High 
Street ?’ 

There were those who smiled. The reference was to Mr. 
Plummer’s fondness for open-air expositions of ‘the Word.’ Mr. 
Grice drummed with his fingers on the table. 

‘Come, gentlemen, come! we’re wasting time. As business 
men, we ought to know its value. Now, Mr. Longsett, I’ve too 
much faith in your integrity not to know that you’re open to con- 
viction. ‘Tell us, where do you think the evidence for the prose- 
cution is not sufficiently strong?’ Mr. Longsett did not justify 
the foreman’s faith by answering. ‘ Be frank, on what point are 
you not satisfied ?’ 

After more than momentary hesitation Mr. Longsett replied, 
without, however, raising his eyes. 

‘It’s no use talking to me, Mr. Grice, so that’s all about it. 
I say not guilty!’ 

Mr. Moss explained. 

‘The plain fact is, Mr. Foreman, Mr. Longsett is a relation of 
the prisoner; he ought not to have been on this jury at all.’ 

This time Mr. Longsett did raise his eyes—and his voice, too. 

‘I’ve as much right to be on the jury as you have—perhaps 
more. Who do you think you are? I pay my way—and I pay 
my servants, too! They don’t have to county-court me before 
they can get their wages. Only the other day I was on a jury 
when they were county-courting you. So it isn’t the first jury 
I’ve been on, you see.’ 
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Mr. Moss did not seem pleased. The allusion was to a differ- 
ence which that gentleman had had with one of his servants, and 
which had been settled in the county court. Again the foreman 
drummed upon the board. 

‘Order, gentlemen, order !’ 

Mr. Timmins turned to Mr. Hisgard. He winked. 

‘Have a game at crib, Bob? I knew Jacob would be here, 
so I came provided !’ 

He produced a cribbage-board. Once more the foreman 
interposed. 

‘Keep to the business we have in hand, please, gentlemen.’ 

‘Oh, they can have their game—I don’t mind. Perhaps I 
came as well provided as any one else.’ 

As he replied Jacob took from his pocket a brown paper 
parcel of considerable dimensions. Tom Elliott, who was sitting 
by him, instantly snatching it, passed it on to Mr. Hisgard. 

‘Have a sandwich, Mr. Hisgard ?’ 

‘No, thank you. But perhaps Mr. Timmins will ?’ 

He passed the packet to Mr. Timmins. That gentleman 
made a feint of opening it. Mr. Longsett, rising from his chair, 
reached for his property across the table. 

‘None of that; give it back to me.’ Mr. Timmins tossed the 
packet to the other end of the table. 

‘Now, Timmins, what do you mean by that? Do you want 
me to wipe you across the head ?’ 

Mr. Timmins addressed Mr. Grice. ‘Now, Mr. Foreman, 
won’t you offer the jury a sandwich each? It is about our 
dinner-time !’ 

Mr. Grice eyed the packet in front of him as if he were more 
than half disposed to act on the suggestion. 

‘I really don’t think, Mr. Longsett, that you ought to eat 
sandwiches out of a pure spirit of contradiction.’ 

‘Never mind what you think—you give me back my property 
or I'll give the whole lot of you in custody.’ The parcel was 
restored to him. He brandished it aloft. ‘There you are, you 
see! A lot of grown men go and steal another man’s property, 
and you treat it as a joke. A mere lad goes and looks at a truss 
of mouldy hay, and you want to ruin him for life. And you call 
that justice! You ain’t going to get me to take a hand in no 
such justice, so I tell you straight !’ 

‘It went a little farther than “looks,” didn’t it, Mr, Long- 
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sett? ‘‘Looks” won’t carry even mouldy hay three miles across 
country.’ 

‘And “looks” won’t carry my property from where I’m sitting 
down to where you are! If Jim Bailey’s a thief, so’s Tom Elliott— 
there’s no getting over that. Why ain’t we sitting on him 
instead of on that there young ’un ?’ 

‘See here, Jacob.’ Mr. Timmins stretched out towards him 
his open palm. ‘ Here’s a sporting offer for you: if you'll bring 
Jim Bailey in guilty, Pll bring in Tom Elliott !’ 

‘I won't bring in neither; the one’s no more a thief than the 
other.’ 

‘ Nice for you, Tom, eh ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mind. I know Jacob. It’s not the first time a 
member of your family’s been in trouble, is it, Jacob ?’ 

‘By ! if you say that again I'll knock the life right out 
of you!’ 

The foreman rapped upon the table. 

‘Order, gentlemen, order! Keep to the business in hand, if 
you please.’ 

Mr. Longsett confronted him, towering over Elliott, with 
clenched fists and flashing eyes. 

‘Keep him in order, then—don’t keep on at me! You make 
him keep a civil tongue in his head, or I will.” He glared round 
the board. ‘I don’t care for the whole damned lot of you. I’m 
as good as any one of you—perhaps better! I’m here to do my 
duty according to my conscience and conviction, and I’m going 
to do it, and I say not guilty, and if we stop here till Christmas 
you won’t make me say no different !’ 

This announcement was followed by an interval of silence; 
then Captain Rudd attempted to voice the sense of the meeting. 

‘In that case, Mr. Foreman, we may as well intimate to the 
court that we are unable to agree.’ 

‘ What’ll be the consequence of that ?’ 

‘The prisoner’ll have to stand another trial, when, should none 
of his relations happen to be upon the jury, there will be no hesi- 
tation about bringing in a verdict of guilty—in which case the 
young scamp will get his deserts.’ 

Stretching his body across the table, Jacob shook. his clenched 
fist in the speaker’s face. 

‘Look here, Captain Rudd, you may be a captain, but you're 
no blooming gentleman, or you wouldn’t talk like that. Captain 
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or no captain, the next time you say anything about Jim Bailey 
being a relation of mine, I’ll crack you in the mouth!’ Straighten- 
ing himself, Jacob shook his fist at the eleven. ‘And I say the 
same to every one of you. It’s no affair of yours what Jim Bailey 
is to me—so just you mind it.’ 

The Captain curled, at the same time, his lip and his mous- 
tache, his bearing conveying the scorn which he doubtless felt. 

‘If you suppose, sir, that I shall allow you to play the common 
bully with impunity, you are mistaken. You forget yourself, my 
man !’ 

‘Oh, no! I don’t forget myself—it’s you who forgot yourself, 
And as for playing the common bully, it’s you began it. You're 
trying to bully me when you taunt me with Jim Bailey being my 
relation ; you think if you keep it on long enough you'll frighten 
me into acting against my sense of duty.’ 

The foreman intervened sharply: ‘Order! Mr. Longsett, 
your language is improper and irregular; if you are not careful I 
shall have to report it to the court.’ 

‘It’s no more improper and irregular than theirs is. We're 
here to say guilty or not guilty, not to pry into each other’s 
private affairs. If they don’t make no personal remarks, I shan’t.’ 

‘Listen to reason, Mr. Longsett. Do I understand, Mr. 
Plummer, that you will acquiesce in a verdict of guilty if we 
prefer a recommendation to the court that the case shall be 
treated under the First Offenders Act ?’ 

‘You are at liberty to so understand, Mr. Grice.’ 

‘And you, Mr. Longsett? If we are unable to agree the 
prisoner will have to go back to prison, and, on his again standing 
his trial, I have no hesitation in saying that he will be found 
guilty, when he will be likely to receive much less lenient. treat- 
ment than now, when we are ready and willing to recommend 
him to mercy.’ 

‘We're going to agree.’ 

‘That’s good hearing. You agree to a verdict of guilty 
coupled with a recommendation to mercy 7’ 

‘I don’t do nothing of the kind.’ 

‘ Then what do you agree to?’ 

‘T agree to a verdict of not guilty—that’s what I agree to.’ 

‘Then, in that case, we’re likely to disagree. You can hardly 
expect eleven men to go against the weight of evidence for the 
sake of agreeing with you.’ 
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‘There’s no hurry that I knows on. We'll wait a bit. I have 
heard of juries being locked up for eight-and-forty hours. I dare 
say before that time some of you'll have changed your minds. 
Seems to me that there's three or four already that can change 
their minds as easy as winking. He began, with a certain 
amount of ostentation, to untie the string which bound his brown 
paper parcel. ‘I’m getting peckish. If you don’t mind, Mr. 
Foreman, we'll talk things over while I’m eating.’ 

The unfolding of the paper revealed the fact that it contained 
a comfortable number of succulent-looking sandwiches. The 
eleven eyed them—and their owner—sourly. Carefully taking 
the top one of the heap between his finger and his thumb, Mr. 
Longsett took a bite at it. Seldom has the process of attacking a 
sandwich had a more attentive audience. 

‘I say, Jacob,’ observed Mr. Timmins, ‘aren’t you going to 
give me one ?’ 

‘What, give you the food from between my own lips! Not if 
I know it. We may be here till this time to-morrow. I’ve got to 
think of myself, Mr. Timmins.’ 

‘I’m not going to stop here till this time to-morrow, Jacob 
Longsett !’ 

As he spoke, old Parkes banged his fist upon the table. 

‘All right, George Parkes, nobody asked you to, so far as I 
know. Seems to me you're uncommon keen to send the lad to gaol,’ 

‘I don’t wish the lad no harm.’ 

‘Seems to me as how you do.’ 

‘T say I don’t!’ 

Mr. Parkes punctuated each of his remarks with a bang upon 
the board. 

‘Then why don’t you do what you've sworn to do, and bring 
him in not guilty along of me?’ 

‘I don’t care what I brings him in. It don’t make no odds to 
me. It ain’t none of my affair. I’ve got my own business to ’tend 
to, and when a man’s got to my years he don’t care to meddle in 
no one else’s. I’m willing to bring him in not guilty along of you, 
Jacob Longsett.’ 

‘That’s more like it. If there was more like you and me, 
George Parkes, we’d soon be outside of this.’ 

Captain Rudd, who had listened to this short dialogue without 
evincing any signs of approbation, once more endeavoured to urge 
the foreman to action. 
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‘Don’t you think, Mr. Foreman, that the time has arrived for 
you to communicate the fact of our disagreement to the court ?’ 

Mr. Longsett made haste to differ. 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Foreman, but, if Captain Rudd will allow me, 
I don’t think it has. We haven’t been here hardly any time. 
There’s no hurry, so long as we're doing our duty. I dare say 
we'll all agree yet before we've finished. All we want is a 
little patience.’ 

‘And something to eat,’ said Mr. Timmins. 

‘Then do you mean to say,’ exclaimed Mr. Longsett, as he 
commenced upon another sandwich, ‘ that you’d send a young lad 
to gaol, and blast his good name for ever, just because you're 
hungry ?’ 

‘May I be permitted to make a remark?’ The inquiry came 
from Mr. Tyler. He was holding his handkerchief to his ear ; his 
general expression was one of suffering. ‘ Considering how little 
of the evidence I really heard, I don’t wish it to be supposed that 
I have any objection to a verdict of not guilty. And I may add 
that not only is my earache driving me nearly mad, but my 
health, as a whole, as some of you know, is bad, and I am easily 
exhausted. Had I supposed that any of this sort of thing would 
have taken place, I should have procured a medical certificate 
excusing me. I appeal to gentlemen to arrive as rapidly as 
possible at a decision, which will enable me to obtain measures of 
relief.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ Mr. Longsett rapped with his knuckles on the 
table. 

‘Td never have come,’ declared old Parkes, ‘if I’'d a known I 
was going to be kep’ all day without my dinner. When a man 
gets to my years he wants his victuals regular. I didn’t have 
hardly no breakfast, and I ain’t had nothing since.’ 

‘I tell you what it is,’ cried Slater; ‘I want my dinner, and 
I’ve got my business to attend to—this is the busiest day of the 
week for me. So far as I can see, it doesn’t make much difference 
how we bring it in. You say that if you bring him in guilty 
you're going to get him off: then why shouldn’t you bring him in 
not guilty right away? If you bring him in guilty I can’t help 
thinking that he ought to be punished—he won’t care nothing 
for your bringing him in guilty if he isn’t; while, if you bring him 
in not guilty, he’ll thank his stars for the narrow squeak he'll 
think he’s had, and it'll be a lesson to him as long as he lives.’ 
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‘There is,’ allowed Mr. Plummer, ‘a good deal in what Mr. 
Slater says.’ 

‘There is one thing against it,’ murmured Mr. Moss. His 
voice was rather squeaky, and, as if conscious of the fact, he gene- 
rally produced it as softly as he could. 

‘What’s that ?’ 

‘The evidence. | We are supposed to be influenced by the evi- 
dence, and by that only.’ 

‘It struck me that the evidence was all onesided.’ 

‘Precisely—on the side of the prosecution. Since the case 
was practically undefended, the presumption is that the prisoner 
had no defence to offer.’ 

‘But, as practical men,’ persisted Mr. Plummer, ‘ does it not 
occur to you that there is a good deal in what Mr. Slater says? If 
we find the lad not guilty we shall teach him a lesson, and, at 
the same time, not be placing on his character an ineffaceable 
slur. We might, for instance, state in open court, through the 
mouth of our worthy foreman, that we are willing to give the 
prisoner the benefit of the doubt.’ 

‘But there is no doubt. Let us do justice though the heavens 
fall. Have you yourself any doubt that James Bailey stole Samuel 
Nichols’s corn and hay ?’ 

‘Ah, dear sir, there is only One who can say. He has no 
doubt. We are not omniscient.’ 

‘That sort of talk may be all very well in a pulpit, Mr. Plummer. 
It is out of place in a court of law when we are dealing with ascer- 
tained facts.’ 

Mr. Plummer raised his hands, and shook his head, as if he 
was sorry for Mr. Moss. 

‘Let us show mercy, that we may be shown it,’ he all but 
whispered. 

‘In other words,’ struck in Captain Rudd, ‘ we are to do evil 
in order that good may come—even to the extent of prostituting 
truth.’ 

‘I am afraid, in our present situation, these things are not 
arguable. Some of us, thank heaven, see things through eyes of 
our own.’ 

‘Precisely ; and it is because they don’t appear to be arguable 
that I once more suggest to the foreman that the court be informed 
that we are unable to agree.’ 

‘And I again take leave to differ, Why now, there’s’—Mr. 
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Longsett pointed with his finger—‘ one—two—three—four—five 
of us as says not guilty. We're agreeing more and more every 
minute. I dare bet any money we'll all be like one family before 
we get outside this room. If the foreman ain’t got no particular 
objection, ’ll have a moistener. I never could eat dry.’ Taking 
a black bottle out of an inner pocket in his overcoat, he applied it 
to his lips. Such of the eleven as were not keenly observant 
ostentatiously turned their eyes another way. He took a long and 
hearty pull; then he smacked his lips. ‘Good stuff that; I 
always like a drop when I’ve been eating—helps digestion.’ 

‘This is more than human nature can stand,’ groaned Mr. 
Timmins. ‘Mr. Foreman, I move that the magistrates be informed 
that we are unable to agree, and I request that you put that 
motion without further delay.’ 

‘I second that motion,’ said Captain Rudd. 

‘And I say no!’ 

Jacob flourished his bottle. Mr. Timmins’s visage, as he con- 
fronted Mr. Longsett, became slightly inflamed. 

‘We don’t care what you say. Do you think we're going to 
sit here, watching you guzzling, as long as ever you please? If 
you want to give a proper verdict you give one which is according 
to the evidence—we’re not going to let you play the fool with us, 
Jacob, my boy.’ 

Extending the open palm of his left hand, Mr. Longsett marked 
time on it with the bottle which he was holding in his right. 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Foreman, but perhaps I know a bit of law as 
well as the rest of you, and I say that the law is this—that before 
a jury can tell the court anything it’s got to agree upon what it’s 
going to tell, And what I mean by that is this: that before any 
one of us—I don’t care if it’s the foreman, or who it is !—can tell 
the court that we disagree we've got to agree to disagree—and I 
don’t agree!’ 

Mr. Moss put a question to the foreman. 

‘Is that really the case?’ 

The foreman smiled a wintry smile—and temporised. 

‘I shouldn’t positively like to say.’ 

‘But I do say positively. You can ask the magistrates, if you 
like, and see if I’m not right. Why, if you go into court now and 
say that we disagree I shall say we don’t! I shall say that if we 
only have a little more time we shall agree yet; all we want’s a 
chance of talking it over.’ 
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The foreman, pressing his fingers together, addressed Mr. 
Longsett with an air that was acid, 

‘Then, eccording to you, if one member of a jury chooses to 
make himself objectionable his colleagues are at his mercy ?’ 

Jacob rose from his seat in such a flame of passion that it almost 
seemed he was going to hurl his bottle at the foreman’s head. 

‘Don’t you call me objectionable, Mr. Grice! I won’t have it! 
I’m no more objectionable than you are! I’ve got as much right 
to an opinion as you, and because my opinion don’t happen to be 
the same as yours you've no right to call me names. If we all 
start calling each other names, a nice state of things that’ll be! A 
pretty notion of a foreman’s duties you seem to have!’ 

Mr. Grice, who was not pugilistic, turned a trifle pale ; he did 
not seem happy. Captain Rudd, tilting his chair backwards, 
and thrusting his hands into his trouser pockets, looked up at the 
ceiling. 

‘This is the sort of thing which brings the jury system into 
contempt.’ 

‘What’s that, Captain Rudd ?’ Mr. Longsett, who was still upon 
his feet, chose his words with much deliberation, emphasising them 
with shakings of his fist, ‘You mean you’e the sort, I suppose ? 
You're quite right, you are. You've been in the army, you see, and 
you think we’re soldiers, to come to heel whenever you tell us, and 
that’s where you're mistaken, Captain Rudd. We're free English- 
men, and we don’t choose to have you come the officer over us— 
and that’s how you make the thing contemptible by trying.’ 

There was silence. His colleagues seemed to be arriving at 
the conclusion that Jacob was a difficult man to differ with. 

‘It strikes me,’ said Mr. Timmins, when the silence was 
becoming painful, ‘that if the law is really such that we’ve got to 
stop here till our good Jacob takes it into his generous head to let 
us go, you and I, Mr. Hisgard, might have that little game of crib 
I was speaking of; it may help us forget where we are, and that 
we're not going to have any dinner till it’s past supper time.’ 

‘Just you wait a minute. Perhaps,’ replied Mr. Hisgard, ‘I 
may be allowed to say a word.’ No one appeared to have any 
objection. ‘What I wish to remark is this. With all deference, 
I think Mr. Slater spoke as a practical man. I don’t see that 
there’s much difference between saying guilty and at the same 
time asking the magistrate to award no punishment and, as Mr. 
Slater puts it, bringing it in not guilty right away.’ 
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Mr. Timmins, who had been shufiling a pack of cards, replaced 
them on the table. 

‘Allright. Let’s have it that way, and make an end of it. 
Suppose we all say not guilty, and caution him not to do it again 
—what’s the odds ?’ 

‘So far as I’m concerned,’ observed Tom Elliott, ‘I’m willing 
to bring him in not guilty. It’s my belief he’s been led into it all 
along, and I know perhaps as much about it as any one. There’s 
a good deal about the affair what’s been kept quiet by both sides, 
Perhaps I might have said a word for one.’ 

Mr. Moss interrogated the foreman with uplifted eyebrows. 

‘Do you think it does make any difference ?’ 

The foreman shrugged his shoulders. He was still. Captain 
Rudd spoke for him. 

‘It makes the difference between right and wrong—that’s all.’ 

Mr. Plummer leaned his elbows on the table; his spectacled 
countenance wore its most benevolent smile. 

‘ Hearken to me, dear sir. We are all Christian men 

‘ Not necessarily at this moment ; at this moment we are jury- 
men—only jurymen.’ 

Mr. Plummer sighed, as if in sorrow. He turned to the others, 
as if desiring their forgiveness for the Captain. 

‘This gentleman—I trust he will pardon me for saying so— 
puts a curb upon his natural generosity. His is what we may, 
perhaps, term the military mind—precise, and, if we may say so, 
just a little—the merest atom—hard. For my part, I think, Mr. 
Foreman, we might, as Christian men, conscientiously return a 
negative finding, intimating, at the same time, that, owing to the 
prisoner’s tender years, we are not unwilling to give him the 
benefit of the doubt.’ 

The Captain dissented. 

‘What sort of mind do you call yours, sir? Were we to 
return such a verdict, we should make of ourselves the laughing- 
stock of England.’ 

The foreman shook his head. 

‘I hardly think England will interest itself in our proceedings 
to that extent. Similar verdicts in similar cases are, I imagine, 
more common than you may suppose. I am not advocating such 
a course, but I believe it would be logically possible for us to 
inform the magistrates that, while some of us entertain strong 
opinions on the subject of the prisoner's guilt, being desirous to 
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arrive at a state of agreement, and also bearing in mind the 
youth of the accused, we are willing to acquiesce in a verdict of 
acquittal.’ 

‘I agree to that,’ cried Mr. Longsett. ‘That’s fair enough. 
Now, is it all settled ?’ 

‘Tm not.’ 

The speaker was the Captain. All eyes were turned on him. 
The foreman spoke. 

‘Don’t you think, Captain, you—might swallow a gnat ?’ 

‘I don’t wish to set myself up as a superior person, but, under 
the circumstances, I’m afraid I can’t.’ 

‘Quite so. Now we know where we are.’ Mr. Longsett com- 
posed himself in his chair; planting his hands against his sides, 
he stuck out his elbows, he screwed up his mouth. ‘It just shows 
you how one man can play skittles with eleven others.’ 

The Captain was silently contemptuous. 

‘I really doubt if it matters.’ It was Mr. Moss who said it; 
he whispered an addition into the Captain’s ear: ‘If the young 
scamp isn’t hung to-day he'll be hung to-morrow.’ 

The Captain ignored the whisper; his reply was uttered with 
sufficient clearness. 

‘Perhaps, sir, your sense of duty is not a high one.’ 

The eleven eyed each other, and the table, and vacancy; a 
spirit of depression seemed to be settling down upon them all. 
Old Parkes, with elongated visage, addressed a melancholy inquiry 
to no one in particular. ‘ What’s us sitting here for ?’ 

Jacob responded—‘ That’s what I should like to know, George. 
Perhaps it’s because a gentleman’s made up his mind to ruin a 
poor young lad for life.’ 

The Captain took up the gauntlet. 

‘I presume it is useless for me to point out to you that your 
statement is as incorrect as it is unjustified. I have heard a 
good deal about the absurdities of the jury system. I may tell 
you, sir, that you have presented me with an object-lesson which 
will last me the rest of my life. It occurs to me as just possible 
that the sooner the system is reformed the better.’ 

‘Ah! I dare say it would. Then gentlemen like you would 
be able to grind poor lads under your feet whenever it suited 
you. Qh, dear, no! You think yourself somebody, don’t you, 
Captain ?’ 

Captain Rudd looked as if he would if he could; in his eyes 
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there gleamed something very like a foreshadowing of assault and 
battery. The foreman made a little movement with his hands, 
which, possibly, was intended for a counsel of peace. Anyhow, 
the Captain allowed the last word to be Jacob’s. Mr. Tyler, his 
handkerchief still pressed to his ear, appealed to the Captain in a 
tone of voice which was almost tearful. 

‘As man to man, sir, let me beseech you to take pity on the 
dreadful situation we are in.’ 

‘To what situation do you allude, sir?’ 

‘I am alluding, sir, to the dreadful pain which I am enduring 
in my left ear; you can have no conception of its severity. 
Besides which, I have a sadly weakly constitution generally —as 
is well known to more than one gentleman who is now present. 
I have suffered for the last twenty years from chronic lumbago, 
together with a functional derangement of the liver, which, directly 
any irregularity occurs in my hours or habits, invariably reduces 
me to a state of collapse. I assure you that if this enforced con- 
finement and prolonged abstention from my natural food endures 
much longer, in my present state of health, the consequences may 
be highly serious.’ 

‘I don’t follow your reasoning, sir. Because you are physically 
unfitted to serve upon a jury, and culpably omitted to inform the 
court of the fact, you wish me not to do my duty, you having 
already failed to do yours ?’ 

‘I wish you,’ sighed Mr. Tyler, ‘to be humane.’ 

‘This is- the first jury ever I was on,’ groaned Mr. Parkes, 
shaking his ancient head as if it had been hung on wires, ‘and 
I'll take care that it’s the last. Such things didn’t ought to be— 
not when a man’s got to my years, they didn’t. Who’s young Jim 
Bailey, I'd like to know, that we should go losing our dinners 
acause of him? Hit him over the head and ha’ done with it— 
that’s what I say.’ 

‘You must excuse me, Captain Rudd,’ said Mr. Timmins, ‘ but 
why can’t you strain a point as well as the rest of us? Why 
shouldn’t we, as a body of practical men, take a merciful view of 
the position, and give the boy another chance? He is only a boy 
after all.’ 

‘We are not automata though we are jurymen, and surely 
we may, without shame, allow ourselves to be actuated by the 
dictates of our common humanity.’ 
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Thus Mr. Plummer. Mr. Slater agreed with him in a fashion 
of his own. 

‘Let the boy go and have done with it—I dare say we can 
trust Jacob to give him a good round towelling.’ 

‘ He’s had that already.’ 

There was a grimness in Mr. Longsett’s tone which caused 
more than one of his hearers to smile. 

‘I'll be bound his mother’s crying her eyes out for him at 
home.’ 

This was Tom Elliott. Mr. Plummer joined his hands as if 
in supplication. 

‘Poor woman !’ he murmured. 

‘It comes hard upon the mothers,’ said Mr. Hisgard. 

‘And Jim Bailey’s mother is as honest and hardworking a 
woman as ever lived—that I know as a fact. And she’s seen a lot 
of trouble !’ 

As he made this announcement Mr. Timmins shuffled his 
pack of cards, as if the action relieved his mind. For some 
moments every one was still. Suddenly Mr. Tyler, who had 
been looking a picture of misery, broke into audible lamentations. 

‘Oh dear! oh dear! I’m very ill! Won't any one take pity 
on a man in agony ?’ 

So intense was his sympathy with his own affairs that the 
tears trickled down his cheeks, Mr. Timmins endeavoured to 
encourage him. 

‘Come, Mr. Tyler,come! Bear up! It'll soon be over now!’ 

‘If anything serious comes of the cruel suffering which is being 
inflicted on me, I shall look to you gentlemen for compensation. 
I'm a poor man ; it’s always a hard struggle, with my poor health, 
to make two ends meet. I can’t afford to pay doctors’ bills which 
have been incurred by the actions of others!’ 

‘That’s pleasant hearing—what do you think, Mr, Hisgard ?—if 
we've got to contribute to this gentleman’s doctors’ bills! Come, 
Mr. Tyler, don’t talk like that, or soon we shall all of us be ill. 
I know I shall!’ 

There was a further pause. Then Mr. Moss delivered himself. 

‘Tm bound to admit that what Mr. Timmins has said of the 
prisoner’s mother I know to be correct of my own knowledge. 
Mrs. Bailey has been a widow for many years ; she has brought up 
a large family with the labour of her own hands; she has had 
many difficulties to contend with, and is deserving of considerable 
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sympathy. There is that to be said. Come, Captain Rudd, for 
once in a way let us be illogical. If you will agree to a verdict 
of not guilty, I will.’ 

Captain Rudd, his head thrown back, continued for some 
moments to silently regard the ceiling. The others watched him, 
exhibiting, in various degrees, unmistakable anxiety. Finally, 
with his eyes still turned ceilingwards, he capitulated. 

‘All right. Let it be asyousay. Rather than the gentleman 
in front of me should perish on his chair, and other gentlemen 
should suffer any longer from the absence of their “ natural food,” 
I am willing to free myself with the rest, and, with you, to place 
myself under the dominion of Mr. Jacob Longsett’s thumb.’ 

‘Hear, hear! Bravo!’ There were observations expressive of 
satisfaction from different quarters ; but Mr. Longsett, in particular, 
was enthusiastic in his approbation. 

‘Your words does you honour, Captain !’ 

‘You think so?—I’m sorry we differ.’ 

The foreman rapped upon the table. 

‘Order, gentlemen, please. Then may I take it that, at 
present, we are finally agreed upon a verdict of not guilty ?’ 

‘Coupled,’ corrected Mr. Moss, ‘with an intimation to the 
effect that, considering the prisoner's age, we have been willing to 
give him the benefit of the doubt.’ 

‘Precisely. Does any other gentleman wish to make an observa- 
tion? Apparently not. Then may I also take it that we are 
ready to return into court ?’ 

Acclamations in the affirmative rose from all sides. The fore- 
man rang the hand-bell which was in front of him. The usher 
appeared. 


So the prisoner was acquitted, no one in the court having the 
faintest notion why. 





THE AWAKENING OF LONDON. 


Our of the thousands who have daily seen the sun set all theit 
lives, there are some who have seldom, or perhaps never, at least in 
midsummer, seen it rise. I am not, of course, thinking of those 
who toil with their hands for their daily bread, but of the comfort- 
able people who do not get up till the day is ‘ well alight,’ and find 
the winter fire burning brightly in the grate, the breakfast table 
duly set, and their morning letters laid upon its cloth. Had one 
of them perchance looked out into the street at five o’clock, he 
might have seen a postman hurrying along towards his district 
office, where the first correspondence of the day had been already 
sorted and tied up in bundles for distribution. If he cared for a new 
view of the town, he would find it in the ‘awakening of London.’ 

One of the first things which would strike him in the empty 
streets would be their ‘ hilliness.’ When full by day they look 
flat, but he would be surprised to see what ups and downs there 
are between (say) the Oxford Circus and Piccadilly, and perceive 
that cattle often have to pull against the collar in what appears to 
be a level piece of road. 

The ‘cleaning’ of London and its belongings might next draw 
his attention. Dickens was an early walker, and one does not 
wonder at his recording the dusty wealth of Mr. Boffin when one 
sees, in the rich city, baskets or boxes, stuffed with the sweepings 
of every shop and office, set outside their doors waiting to be 
carted off. The “pavement must be cleared of this (possibly 
precious) ‘ litter’ betimes. 

Our early riser, though, would meet many who had obviously 
not washed that morning, and were having their first breakfast off 
a‘clay. Perhaps the question might cross his mind, ‘ Where 
had they slept ?’ and, if he should happen to be a philanthropist, 
some fresh thoughts about the lodgment of the million would 
occur to him. The morning todlette of many men and women 
is little realised by one who has his ‘tub,’ finds shaving water 
set ready in his dressing-room, clothes himself with delibera- 
tion, brushes his hair, sniffs the pleasant smell of coffee as he 
saunters downstairs, and seats himself at a well-ordered table, 
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sympathy. There is that to be said. Come, Captain Rudd, for 
‘once in a way let us be illogical. If you will agree to a verdict 
of not guilty, I will.’ 

Captain Rudd, his head thrown back, continued for some 
moments to silently regard the ceiling. ‘The others watched him, 
exhibiting, in various degrees, unmistakable anxiety. Finally, 
with his eyes still turned ceilingwards, he capitulated. 

‘Allright. Let it be asyousay. Rather than the gentleman 
in front of me should perish on his chair, and other gentlemen 
should suffer any longer from the absence of their “ natural food,” 
I am willing to free myself with the rest, and, with you, to place 
myself under the dominion of Mr. Jacob Longsett’s thumb.’ 

‘Hear, hear! Bravo!’ There were observations expressive of 
satisfaction from different quarters ; but Mr. Longsett, in particular, 
was enthusiastic in his approbation. 

‘Your words does you honour, Captain!’ 

‘You think so?—I’m sorry we differ,’ 

The foreman rapped upon the table. 

‘Order, gentlemen, please. Then may I take it that, at 
present, we are finally agreed upon a verdict of not guilty ?’ 

‘Coupled,’ corrected Mr. Moss, ‘with an intimation to the 
effect that, considering the prisoner’s age, we have been willing to 
give him the benefit of the doubt.’ — 

‘Precisely. Does any other gentleman wish to make an observa- 
tion? Apparently not. Then may I also take it that we are 
ready to return into court ?’ 

Acclamations in the affirmative rose from all sides. The fore- 
man rang the hand-bell which was in front of him. The usher 
appeared, 


So the prisoner was acquitted, no one in the court having the 
faintest notion why. 
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Out of the thousands who have daily seen the sun set all thei? 
lives, there are some who have seldom, or perhaps never, at least in 
midsummer, seen it rise. I am not, of course, thinking of those 
who toil with their hands for their daily bread, but of the comfort- 
able people who do not get up till the day is ‘ well alight,’ and find 
the winter fire burning brightly in the grate, the breakfast table 
duly set, and their morning letters laid upon its cloth. Had one 
of them perchance looked out into the street at five o’clock, he 
might have seen a postman hurrying along towards his district 
office, where the first correspondence of the day had been already 
sorted and tied up in bundles for distribution. If he cared fora new 
view of the town, he would find it in the ‘awakening of London.’ 

One of the first things which would strike him in the empty 
streets would be their ‘ hilliness.” When full by day they look 
flat, but he would be surprised to see what ups and downs there 
are between (say) the Oxford Circus and Piccadilly, and perceive 
that cattle often have to pull against the collar in what appears to 
be a level piece of road. 

The ‘cleaning’ of London and its belongings might next draw 
his attention. Dickens was an early walker, and one does not 
wonder at his recording the dusty wealth of Mr. Boffin when one 
sees, in the rich city, baskets or boxes, stuffed with the sweepings 
of every shop and office, set outside their doors waiting to be 
carted off. The “pavement must be cleared of this (possibly 
precious) ‘ litter’ betimes. . 

Our early riser, though, would meet many who had obviously 
not washed that morning, and were having their first breakfast off 
a ‘clay. Perhaps the question might cross his mind, ‘ Where 
had they slept ?’ and, if he should happen to be a philanthropist, 
some fresh thoughts about the lodgment of the million would 
occur to him. The morning toilette of many men and women 
is little realised by one who has his ‘tub,’ finds shaving water 
set ready in his dressing-room, clothes himself with delibera- 
tion, brushes his hair, sniffs the pleasant smell of coffee as he 
saunters downstairs, and seats himself at a well-ordered table, 
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while Mary Ann, who has laid it, makes his tumbled bed, empties 
his bath, and tidies his deserted room. Had he got up betimes, 
as I have suggested, he would have seen London at its early work, 
though at its first exploration, in summer, barring a few houseless 
wanderers or belated pleasure-seekers returning home, he might 
fancy that the population consisted of policemen and cats, which 
last creep stealthily about in pursuit of feline enjoyment. I saw 
a constable unsuccessfully trying to arrest one at rosy dawn 
this morning in my deserted street. As my wakeful riser con- 
tinued his walk he might see, on passing a railway station, the 
first throes of that centrifugal action by which London flings 
abroad the tidings and thoughts which had reached it since he 
last went to bed. The newspaper trains start at five o'clock for 
their daily sowing of the land with type, handfuls of which are 
hurled out at stations far and near, to produce their repeated 
crops of talk for the reapers (counted by millions) of ‘some new 
thing.’ Besides this papery outflow, our early walker would meet 
wagons and carts laden with solid food for those who cannot think 
unless the mystic chemistry of nature changes milk, mutton, and 
bread into brains. The editor of a paper would find his occupa- 
tion gone were it not for the butcher and baker who give him 
power to write and his buyers to read. So goods trains, vans, and 
fishing boats fill the exhausted skull with matter which takes the 
shape of foreign intelligence, police reports, Court circulars, cricket 
scores, advertisements, and leading articles—without which, in the 
estimation of many, life would not be worth living. 

Perhaps among the manifold contributions to the commissariat 
of London that of ‘ milk’ asserts itself most loudly. First there 
is the rumbling transfer at railway stations of those truncated tin 
cones containing it, which have arrived by night trains from the 
country, into milkmen’s carts, whose jangling cans add to the 
rattle they make as Jehus drive furiously to the various ‘ walks, 
where it is distributed by thick-soled white-aproned women, who, 
in filling the household jug, also leave a ‘blob’ of it on the 
doorstep—a libation resented by tidy mistresses. The noise of its 
arrival, before the London milkmaid fills her pail, might well 
lead one to wish that its transporting carts were fitted with 
pneumatic tyres. No other vehicle makes such a seemingly need- 
less row in going about its business. But every Londoner must 
have his supply of milk betimes, and in this respect the poor 
townsman is better off than his mate in the country, There, a 
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peasant, daily working in the midst of cow-pastured fields, is often 
unable to get a jug of it for his family. It is sent away to the 
city, in whose meanest streets the housewife can always buy a 
penn’orth. 

Talking of this, our early explorer sees a number of street 
breakfast-laid tables, where the workman stops to eat thick slices 
of bread and butter, washed down with coffee (not milkless) which 
spreads a fragrant smell in the fresh morning air. No signs of 
this standing meal are left behind at the corners where it is eaten. 
The catering ‘ coster’ clears it away before the blinds of bedrooms 
begin to be drawn up, and the heels of housemaids kneeling on 
doorsteps, with scrubbing brush and pail, may be seen all down 
a street, leaving a fresh whitened step to be dirtied by the foot- 
marks of another day. To my mind, they manage this business 
better in America, where it is done with a long-handled imple- 
ment which saves the servant from having to go down upon her 
knees, often in the wet. Our custom sometimes creates a special 
malady from which she suffers. The ‘ housemaid’s knee’ is a 
recognised infirmity. Common marble is cheap, and it would be 
well if more doorsteps were made with this, as it can be ‘ washed’ 
clean in a minute and leaves a white surface better than that 
produced by hearthstone on a porous substance. 

In a very early stroll few sights are more sadly impressive than 
that of those who have no roof but the sky, and, unless officiously 
disturbed, seek an uneasy bed on some roadside seat, or crouch in 
the corner of an entry, till they have to ‘move on’ and begin 
another wearisome day. Nothing is more piteously exclusive than 
the street-door of even the most tender-hearted householder before 
the ‘awakening of London.’ A clerical friend of mine once had 
unexpected proof of this when, after a long talk with a neighbour 
into the small hours, he let him out, and, standing for a few 
minutes to look at the stars, heard the door slammed to, leaving 
him hatless in the deserted street. He hammered and rang like 
Mrs. Dowler’s chairmen, but those within slept sounder than even 
Mr. Winkle, and it was not till the ‘milk’ arrived that he was 
able to re-enter his house. Meanwhile, after fruitless battery with 
the knocker, he thought of those nightly wanderers who have only 
the ‘key of the street,’ and having at last found an empty bench 
laid himself upon it to realise the blanketless misery of such a 
couch. It did not occur to him to adopt the procedure of a 
Chinaman, who, when he feels himself hopelessly aggrieved by the 
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unfeeling inmate of a house, avenges himself by committing 
suicide on his doorstep. 

If the feet of our early wanderer should lead him near a rail- 
way, he apprehends the ceaseless traffic which goes on before any 
‘ passenger’ awakes to use the newspaper train. I was once de- 
posited at a station some ten miles away from that which I sought, 
and, walking home along the ‘six-foot way’ between the lines, 
realised how much commerce is carried on in the dark. I had to 
pause—I believe that, according to the rules of the service, I 
ought to have laid myself down—as I met or was overtaken by a 
seemingly endless number of goods trains, which did not stop to 
see whether a wandering stranger had been run over or not. But 
the near rush of a spark-scattering locomotive is a thing to be 
remembered, though the sensation did not tempt me to invite it 
again, 

Talking of early work which finishes that of the night, our 
exploring walker, who has often seen the street lamps lit at dusk, 
perceives, what perhaps he had never thought of before, that they 
have to be put out at dawn by an official who pokes each one to 
death with a stick. Being a ratepayer, he is possibly gratified at 
this display of parochial economy ; but another is not so pleasing 


to its near spectator, since the beating of door-mats on lamp-posts 


fills the neighbouring air with dust, which, as representing ‘ germs’ 
whose insidious mischief he has read of, he swallows resentfully. 
In some places, however, he has to skip out of the way of ‘ water’ 
pumped upon asphalt pavement with a hose—a cleanly procedure, 
though the soaking of wooden streets leaves them to exhale the 
nastiest of perfumes as they dry. 

Without attempting to solve the disputed question about the 
worth of early rising for work within doors, or denying that the 
prey of the ‘early bird’ warns us against dangers which may 
spoil the credit of being among the first to get up, our morning 
walker has, at least for once in a way, a new view of London. 
And he might freshly realise the value of that early, often sordid, 
work which goes daily on to make the world more pleasant to him 
when he usually wakes. All who rise to find it ready for them, 
summer and winter, when the streets are shiny with wet, and the 
rain beats upon the dressing-room window, or its ledges are clogged 
with snow, might sometimes bear in mind the repeated hours of 
work spent by others, not only under his roof but outside his doors, 
before he sits down to his breakfast and opens his letters, 
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HIS PROGRESS AND ADVENTURES. 
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ADVENTURE XLIV. 
CLEG RELAPSES INTO PAGANISM. 


THE lists of Ashby were closed. The heralds and pursuivants 
did their devoirs, and the trumpets rang out a haughty peal. 
Or, at least, to that effect—as followeth : 

‘Come on!’ said Cleg Kelly. 

‘Come on yoursel’!’ said Kit Kennedy. 

‘Ye’re feared,’ cried the Knight of the City, making a hideous face. 

‘Wha’s feared?’ replied the Knight of the Country, his fists 
twirling like catherine-wheels. The boys slowly revolved round 
one another. It was like the solar system, only on a somewhat 
smaller scale. For first of all their fists revolved separately round 
each other, then each combatant revolved on his own responsible 
axis, and lastly, very slowly and in a dignified manner, they re- 
volved round one another. 

All this happened in the cool of the evening, at the back of 
the barn at the farmhouse of Loch Spellanderie. It was after the 
kye had all been milked and Vara Kavannagh was in the house 
clearing away the porridge dishes, while the mistress put the 
fretful children to bed to an accompanying chorus of scoldings, 
slappings, and wailings of the smitten. 

As the lads stood stripped for fight Cleg showed a little taller 
than Kit Kennedy, and he had all the experience which comes of 
many previous combats. But then he was not, like Kit Kennedy, 
thrice armed, in the conscious justice of his quarrel. 

‘Come on,’ cried Cleg again, steadily working up his temperature 
to flash point, ‘ ye gawky, ill-jointed, bullock-headed, slack-twisted 
clod-thumper, ye! See gin I canna knock the conceit oot o’ ye 
in ahop, skip, and jump! Ihaecome frae Edinburgh to do it. I'll 
learn you to tak’ up wi’ my lass! Come on, ye puir Cripple-Dick !’ 

And at that precise moment Kit Kennedy, after many invita- 
tions, very suddenly did come on. Cleg, whose passion blinded 
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him to his own hurt, happened to be leaning rather far forward. 
It is customary in the giving of ‘dares’ round about the Sooth 
Back, for the threatener to stick his head as far forward as he can 
and shake it rapidly up and down in a ferocious and menacing 
manner. This ought to continue, according to the rules, for fully 
ten minutes, after which the proceedings may commence or may not 
according to circumstances. But Kit Kennedy, farm assistant to 
Mistress McWalter of Loch Spellanderie, was an ignorant boy, 
He had had few advantages. He did not even know the rules 
appertaining to personal combats, nor when exactly was the correct 
time to accept such an invitation and ‘ come on.’ 

So that was the reason why Cleg Kelly’s left eye came unex- 
pectedly into violent contact with Kit’s knuckles. These were as 
hard with rough labour as a bullock’s hind leg. 

The sudden sting of the pain had the effect of making Cleg 
still more vehemently angry. ‘I'll learn you,’ he shouted, ‘ ye 
sufferin’, shairny blastie o’ the byres, to strike afore a man’s ready. 
You fecht! Ye can nae mair fecht than a Portobello bobbie! 
Wait till I hae dune wi’ ye, my man. There'll no beas muckle left 
o ye as wad make cat-meat to a week-auld kittlin’, What for 
can ye no fecht fair ?’ 

Our hero’s cause was so bad, and his lapse into heathenism 
became at this point so pronounced, that for the sake of all that 
has been, we decline to report the remainder of his speech. 

But Kit Kennedy did not wait on any further preliminaries. 

Ding-dong ! went his fists, one on Cleg’s other eye and the other 
squarely on his chest. Cleg was speaking at the time, and the 
latter blow (as he afterwards said) fairly took the words from him 
and made him ‘roop’ exactly like a hen trying to crow like a cock. 

At this terrible breach of all laws made and promulgated for 
the proper conduct of pitched battles, what remained of Cleg’s 
temper suddenly gave way. He rushed at Kit Kennedy, striking 
at him as hard as he could, without the slightest regard to science. 
But Kit Kennedy was staunch, and did not yield an inch. Never 
had the barn end of Loch Spellanderie witnessed such a combat. 
Cleg, on his part, interpolated constant remarks of a disparaging 
kind, such as ‘ Tak’ that, ye seefer!’ ‘That’lldo for ye!’ But Kit 
Kennedy, on the other hand, fought silently. The most notable 
thing, however, about the combat was, that 1n the struggle neither 
of the knights took the slightest pains to ward off the other's 
blows. They were entirely engrossed in getting in their own. 

The dust flew bravely from their jackets, until the noise 
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resembled the quick, irregular beating of carpets more than any- 
thing else. But, after all, not very much harm was done, and 
their clothes could hardly have been damaged by halfa dozen Water- 
loos. It was like to prove a drawn battle, for neither combatant 
would give in. All Cleg’s activity and waspishness was met and held 
by the country boy, with dogged persistency and massive rustic 
strength. Cleg was lissom as a willow wand, Kit tough and sturdy 
as an oak bough. And if Cleg avoided the most blows, he felt 
more severely those which did get home. 

Thus, not unequally, the battle raged, till the noise of it passed 
allrestraint. John McWalter of Loch Spellanderie was making his 
evening rounds. As he went into the barn he heard a tremendous 
disturbance at the back among his last year’s corn-stacks, He 
listened eagerly, standing on one foot todoit. The unwonted riot 
was exceedingly mysterious. Very cautiously he opened the top 
half of the barn door and peered through. It might be an ill-set 
tinker come to steal corn. John McWalter had Tweed and Tyke 
with him, and they frisked their tails and gave each a little muffled 
bark, to intimate that they should very much like to join in the 
fray. 

John McWalter was not used to facing difficult positions on 
his own responsibility, so quite as cautiously he slipped back again 
through the barn, and crossed the yard to the house. 

His wife was actively engaged scolding Vara for wasting too 
much hot water in cleaning the supper bowls. This happened 
regularly every evening, and Vara didenot greatly mind. It saved 
her from being faulted for something new. 

‘Ye lazy guid-for-naething !’ Mrs. McWalter was saying, ‘I 
wonder what for my daft sister at Netherby sent a useless, handless, 
upsetting monkey like you to a decent house—a besom that will 
neither work nor yet learn——’ 

At this moment John McWalter put his head within the door. 

‘There’s twa ill-set loons killin’ yin anither ahint the barn!’ 
he said. 

‘What’s that gotten to do wi’ it, guidman?’ replied his wife. 
‘Guid life! Ye cry in that sudden I thought it was twa o’ the kye 
hornin’ yin anither. But what care I for loons ? Juist e’en let 
them kill yin anither. There’s ower great plenty o’ them aboot 
Loch Spellanderie at ony rate! Ill plants o’ a graceless stock. 
Never was a McWalter yet worth his brose!’ 

‘But,’ said her husband, ‘it’s Kit Kennedy fechtin’ wi’ a 
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stranger loon that I never saw afore! And I dinna believe he 
has foddered the horse!’ 

Mistress McWalter snatched up the poker. 

‘Him,’ she cried, ‘the idle, regairdless hound, what can the 
like o’ him be thinkin’ aboot? I'll learn him. Gin he gets 
himsel’ killed fechting wi’ tinklers for his ain pleesure, wha is to 
look the sheep and bring in the kye in the mornin’? And the 
morn kirnin’ day too!’ 

So in the interests of the coming hour at which the week’s 
cream was to be churned into butter, and from no regard what- 
ever for her nephew’s life or limb, the mistress of Loch Spellanderie 
hasted out to interfere in the deadly struggle. But Vara Kavannah 
was before her. She flew out of the kitchen door, and ran round 
the house. The McWalters followed as best they could, Vara’s 
mistress calling vainly on her to go back and wash the dishes. 

When Vara turned the corner, Cleg and Kit were still pelting 
at it without the least sign of abating interest. Cleg was now dart- 
ing hither and thither, and getting in a blow wherever he could. 
Kit was standing doggedly firm, only wheeling on his legs as on 
a pivot, just far enough to meet the town boy’s rushes. It was a 
beautiful combat, and the equality of it had very nearly knocked all 
the ill-nature out of them. Respect for each other was growing 
up in their several bosoms, and if only they could have stopped 
simultaneously, they would have been glad enough to shake hands. 

So when Vara came flying round the corner and ran between 
them, the boys were quite willing to be separated, indeed even 
thankful. 

‘Run, quick!’ she cried to Cleg, ‘they are comin’. O haste 
ye fast!’ 

But Cleg did not know any respect for the powers that be. He 
knew that the ordinary bobby of commerce did not dwell in the 
country. And besides, even if he did, the lad who could race red- 
headed Finnigan, the champion runner of the Edinburgh force, 
and who had proved himself without disgrace against the fastest 
fire-engine in the city, was not likely to be caught—even in spite 
of the fact that he had run all the way from Netherby Junction 
that night already. 

So Cleg turned a deaf ear to Vara’s entreaties, and, very simply 
and like a hero, wiped his face with the tail of his coat. 

Kit Kennedy also kept his place, a fact which deserves recogni- 
tion. For he, on his part, faced a peril long known and noted. The 
mystery of unknown and unproven danger did not fascinate him. 
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In a moment more Mistress McWalter, a tall, masculine 
woman, with untidy hair of frosty blue-black, came tearing round 
the corner, while at the same time out of the back barn door issued 
John MeWalter, armed with a pitchfork,‘and followed by Tweed 
and Tyke, the clamorous shepherding dogs of Loch Spellanderie. 

Cleg found his position completely turned, and he himself beset 
on all sides. For behind him the Loch lay black and deep. And 
in front the wall of the barn fairly shut him in between his enemies. 
Mistress McWalter dealt Kit Kennedy a blow with the poker 
upon his shoulder as she passed. But this was simply, as it were, 
a payment on account, for his final settlement could be deferred. 
Then, never pausing once in her stride, she rushed towards Cleg 
Kelly. But she did not know the manifold wiles of a trained 
athlete of the Sooth Back. For this kind of irregular guerilla 
warfare was even more in Cleg’s way than a plain, hammer-and- 
tongs, stand-up and knock-down fight. 

As she came with the poker stiffly uplifted against the evening 
sky, Mistress McWalter looked exceeding martial. But, as Cleg 
afterwards expressed it, ‘a woman shouldna try to fecht. She’s 
far ower flappy aboot the legs wi’ goons and petticoats.’ Swift 
as a duck diving, Cleg fell flat before her, and Mistress McWalter 
suddenly spread all her length and breadth on the ground. 
Instantly Cleg was on his feet again. Had the enemy been a man, 
Cleg would have danced on him. But since (and it was a pity) 
it was a woman, Cleg only looked about for an avenue of escape. 

Kit Kennedy pointed with his finger an open way round the milk- 
house. And Cleg knew that the information was a friendly enough 
lead. He had no doubts as to the good faith of so sturdy a fister as 
Kit Kennedy. He was obviously not the stuff traitors are made of. 

But a sudden thought of inconceivable grandeur flushed Cleg’s 
cheek. Once for all, he would show them what he could do. He 
would evade his pursuers, make his late adversary burst with envy, 
and wring the heart of Vara Kavannah, all by one incomparable 
act of daring. So he stood still till Mistress McWalter arose again 
to her feet, and charged upon him with a perfect scream of anger. 
At the same time John McWalter closed in upon the other side 
with his hay-fork and his dogs. Cleg allowed them to approach 
till they were almost within striking distance of him. Then, with- 
out giving himself a moment for reflection, he wheeled about 
on his heels, balanced a moment on the brink, bent his arms 
with the fingers touching into a beautiful bow, and sprang far out 
into the black water, 
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So suddenly was this done that the good man of Loch 
Spellanderie, approaching with his hay-fork from one direction, 
ran hastily into the arms of his spouse charging from the other, 
And from her he received a most unwifely ring on the side of the 
head with the poker, which loosened every tooth John McWalter 
still retained in his jawbones. 

‘Tak’ that, ye donnert auld deevil, for lettin’ him by!’ cried 
the harridan. 

‘Ye let him by yoursel’, guidwife,’ cried her husband, who 
did not often resent anything which his wife might do, but who 
felt that he must draw the line at welcoming the poker on the 
side of his head. ‘Dinna come that road again, my woman. 
I declare to peace, had it no been for the hay-time comin’ on, 
and few hands to win it, I wad hae stuck the fork brave and firmly 
intil ye, ye randy besom !’ 

To what lengths the conjugal quarrel would have gone if it had 
been allowed to proceed, will never be known. For just at that 
moment the head of Cleg emerged far out upon the dark waters 
of Loch Spellanderie. 

Cleg Kelly swam nearly as easily in his clothes as without 
them. For he had cast his coat at the beginning of the fray, and 
as to his trousers, they were loose and especially well ventilated. 
So that the water gushed in and out of the holes as he swam, 
much as though they had been the gills of a fish. Indeed, they 
rather helped his progress than otherwise. 

Then from the dusky breadths of the lake arose the voice, 
mocking and bitter, of the Thersites of the Sooth Back, equally 
well equipped for compliment and deadly in debate. 

— in,’ he cried, ‘try a dook. It is fine and caller in here 
the nicht. But leave the poker ahint ye. It will tak’ ye a’ your 
time to keep your ain thick heid abune the water. Come on, 
you !’ he cried pointedly to Mistress McWalter. ‘That face o’ yours 
hasna seen water for a month, I'll wager. A soom will do you a’ 
the guid in the world! And you, ye guano-sack on stilts, come 
and try a spar oot here. I'll learn ye to stick hay-fows into decent 
folk !” 

But neither John McWalter nor yet his wife had a word to 
say in answer. 

Then began such an exhibition as Loch Spellanderie had never 
seen. Cleg trod water. He dived. He swam on his back, on his 
side, on his breast. His arms described dignified alternate circles 
—half in air and half in water. He pretended to be drowning 
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and let himself, after a terror-striking outcry, sink slowly down 
into deep water, from which presently he arose laughing. 

And all the time his heart was hot and prideful within him. 

‘Tl learn her,’ he said over and over to himself, ‘ I'll learn 
her to tak’ up wi’ a country Jock.’ 

And then he would execute another foolhardy prank, dismally 
rejoicing the while in Vara’s manifest terror. 

‘Cleg, come oot! Ye'll be drooned!’ Vara cried, wringing 
her hands in agony. Simple and innocent herself, she could not 
understand why her kind good Cleg should suddenly act so. She 
had no conception of the evil spirit of pride and vainglory, which 
upon occasion rent and tormented that small pagan bosom. 

‘Tl show her!’ remained the refrain of all Cleg’s meditations 
for many a day. 

Finally, when this had gone on for a quarter of an hour, Cleg 
trod water long enough to kiss his hand, and cry ‘ Guid nicht !’ to 
Mistress McWalter and her husband, who meanwhile stood dumb 
and astonished on the bank. 

Then he turned and swam steadily away across the loch. He 
did not know in the least how he would get his clothes dried, nor 
yet where he would have to sleep. But his many adventures that 
day, and in especial the way he had ‘taken the shine oot o’ that 
loonie wi’ the curls,’ warmed and comforted him more than a brand- 
new suit of dry clothes. So long as he could see his enemies, he 
looked over his shoulder occasionally. And when he noted the four 
dark figures still standing on the bank, Cleg chuckled to himself 
and his proud heart rejoiced within him. 

‘I telled ye I wad show her,’ he said to himself, ‘and I hae 
shown her !’ 


ADVENTURE XLY. 
THE CABIN ON THE SUMMIT. 


LikE most Scottish lakes, Loch Spellanderie is not wide, and Cleg 
manfully ploughed his way across without fear of the result. For 
he had often swum much further at the piers of Leith and Trinity, 
as well as much longer in the many lochs which are girt like a 
girdle of jewels round about his native city. But presently his 
clothes began to tire him, and long ere the dark line of the trees 
on the further side approached, he was longing to be on shore again. 

Sometimes also he seemed to hear the voices of men before 
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him, though, owing to the deep shadow of the trees, he could see no 
one, Cleg’s arms began to ache terribly, and his feet to drag lower 
and lower. The power went out of his strokes. He called out 
lustily for the men to wait for him. He could hear something 
like a boat moving along the edge of the reeds, rustling through 
them with a sough as it went. 

Suddenly Cleg saw something dark swimming slowly along the 
surface of the water. He struck towards it fearlessly. It was a 
curiously shaped piece of wood moved, as it seemed, by some 
mysterious power from the shore. Cleg called out again for the 
men whose voices he had heard to wait for him. But, instead of 
waiting, they promptly turned and fled. Cleg could hear them 
crashing like bullocks through the briars and hazels of the under- 
brush. 

However, he was not far from the land now, and in a minute 
more he felt his feet rest upon the shelving gravel of the lake 
shore. Cleg brought the wedge-shaped piece of wood with him. 
He found, upon holding it close to his eyes in the dim light, that 
a double row of hooks was attached to it beneath, and that there 
were half a dozen good trout leaping and squirming upon different 
sides of it. 

Cleg had no notion of the nature of the instrument he had 
captured. Nor indeed had he the least idea that he had disturbed 
certain very honest men in a wholly illegal operation. 

He only shook himself like a water-dog and proceeded to run 
through the wood at an easy trot, for the purpose of getting some 
heat back into his chilled limbs. 

As he ran his thoughts returned often to Loch Spellanderie, 
and each time he cracked his thumbs with glee. 

‘TI showed her, I’m thinkin’ !’ he said aloud. 

Suddenly Cleg found himself out of the wood. He came upon 
a slight fence of wire hung upon cloven undressed posts, beyond 
which ran the shallow trench of the railway to Port Andrew. 

Cleg knew himself on sure ground again, so soon as he came to 
something so familiar as the four-foot way. He felt. as if he had a 
friend in each telegraph post, and that the shining perspective of 
the parallel metals stretched on and on, into direct connection with 
Princes Street Station and the North Bridge tram lines, which in 
their turn ran almost to the Canongate Head. He was, as it were, 
at home. 

The boy hesitated a little which way to turn. But ultimately 
he decided that he would take the left hand. So Cleg sped along 
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the permanent way towards Port Andrew at the rate of six miles 
an hour. 

Had he known it, he was running as fast as he could out of all 
civilisation. For at this point the railway passes into a purely 
pastoral region of sheep aud muircocks, where even farms and 
cot-houses are scarcer than in any other part of the lowlands of 
Scotland. 

Nevertheless Cleg kept up the steady swinging trot, which had 
come to him by nature in direct descent from Tim Kelly, the Irish 
harvestman and burglar who in his day had trotted so disastrously 
into Isbel Beattie’s life. : 

But Cleg was not to lie homeless and houseless that night, as 
Vara and the children had often done. The Arab of the City 
possessed all a cat’s faculty for falling on his feet. 

At a lonely place on the side of the line he came upon a little 
cluster of tanks and offices, which was yet not a station. There 
was, in fact, no platform at all. It consisted mainly of the little 
tank for watering the engine, and, set deep under an overhanging 
snout of heathery moorland, an old narrow-windowed railway 
carriage raised upon wooden uprights. 

Cleg stood petrified with astonishment before this strange en- 
campment. For there were lights in the windows, and the sound 
of voices came cheerfully from within. Yet here was the dark 
and lonely moor, with the birds calling weirdly all about him, and 
only the parallel bars of the four-foot way starting out east and 
west into the darkness, away from the broad stream of comfortable 
light which fell across them from the windows of the wheelless 
railway carriage. 

Finally Cleg plucked up heart to knock. He had a feeling 
that nothing far amiss could happen to him, so near a railway which 
led at long and last to Prince’s Street, where even at that moment 
so many of his friends were busily engaged selling the evening 
papers. Besides which, he was in still nearer connection with his 
friends Muckle Alick, the porter, and Duncan Urquhart, the goods 
enginedriver at Netherby Junction. 

Cleg tapped gently, but there was at first no cessation in the 
noise. He knocked a second time a little harder; still it was 
without effect. 

A voice within took up a rollicking tune, and the words came 
rantingly through the wooden partition. Cleg’s hand slid down till 
it rested upon the stirrup-shaped brass handle of a railway carriage. 
It turned readily in his fingers, and Cleg peered curiously within. 
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He could now see the singer, who sat on a wooden chair with 
his stocking-soles cocked up on the little stove which filled all 
one end of the hut. There came from within a delightful smell of 
broiling bacon ham, which hungry Cleg sniffed up with gusto. 

The singer was a rough-haired, black-bearded man with a wide 
chest and mighty shoulders, even though he could not be called a 
giant when compared with Muckle Alick down at Netherby. And 
this is what he sang. 


Auld Granny Grey Pow, 
Fetch the bairnies in; 

Bring them frae the Scaur Heid, 
Whaur they mak’ sic din, 

Chase them frae the washin’ pool, 
Thrang at skippin’ stanes— 


Auld Granny Grey Pon, 
Gather hame the weans. 


The singer’s voice sang this verse of the Poet of the Iron Road! 
so gaily that Cleg felt that his quarters for the night were assured. 
He was about to step within when a new voice spoke. 

‘Deed and it micht serve ye better a deal, Poet Jock, gin ye 
wad set doon your feet and lift your Bible to tak’ a lesson to yoursel’, 
instead o’ rantin’ there at a gilravage o’ vain sangs—aye, even 
wastin’ your precious time in makkin’ them, when ye micht be 
either readin’ the Company’s rules or thinkin’ aboot the concerns 
o’ your never-dying sowl !’ 

‘ You haud your tongue, Auld Chairlie,’ cried the singer, pausing 
a moment, but not turning round ; ‘gin ye hadna missed thae 
troots the nicht, and lost your otter to the keepers in Loch 
Spellanderie, ye wadna hae been sitting there busy wi’ Second 
Chronicles !’ 

And again the singer took up his ranting melody : 

Bring in Rab to get him washed, 
Weel I ken the loon, 

Canna do unless he be 
Dirt frae fit to croon. 


Tam and Wull are juist the same 
For a’ I tak’ sic pains— 


Auld Granny Grey Pow, 
Gather hame the weans. 


So the singer sang, and ever as he came to the refrain he cuddled 


' The brave ‘Surfaceman,’ Mr. Alexander Anderson of Edinburgh, for a 
volume of whose collected railway verse many besides Cleg are waiting with 
eager expectation. 
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an imaginary fiddle under his chin and played it brisk and 
tauntingly like a spring: 


Auld Granny Grey Pon, 
Gather hame the weans. 


Then, before another word could be spoken, Cleg stepped inside. 

‘Guidnicht to ye a’!’ he said politely. 

The man who had been called Poet Jock took down his feet 
from the top of the stove so quickly that the legs of the chair 
slipped from under him, and he came down upon the floor of the 
carriage with a resounding thump. Auld Chairlie, a white-haired 
old man who sat under a lamp with a large book on his knee, also 
stood up so suddenly that the volume slipped to the floor. 

‘O mercy ! Lord, preserve me, what’s this ?’ he cried, his teeth 
chattering in his head as he spoke. 

‘Wha may you be and what do ye want?’ asked poet Sandy, 
without, however, getting up from the floor. 

‘T’m juist Cleg Kelly frae the Sooth Back,’ said the apparition. 

‘And whaur got ye that otter and troots?’ broke in Auld 
Chairlie, who could not take his eyes off them. 

‘I got them in the loch. Did ye think they grew in the 
field, man ?’ retorted Cleg, whose natural man was rising within 
him at the enforced catechism. 

‘Preserve us a’—I thocht ye had been either the deil or a 
gamekeeper !’ said Auld Chairlie, with intense earnestness ; ‘ weel, 
I'm awesome glad ye are no a game watcher, at ony rate. We 
micht maybe hae managed to gie the deil a bit fley, by haudin’ the 
muckle Bible to his e’e. But gamekeepers are a’ juist regairdless 
heathen loons that care neither for Kirk nor minister—except 
maybe an orra while at election time.’ 

‘Aye, man, an’ ye are Cleg Kelly ? Where did ye ‘Cleg’ frae ?’ 
asked the poet, who contented himself jovially with his position 
in the corner of the floor, till a few cinders fell from the stove 
and made him leap to his feet with an alacrity which was quite 
astounding in so big a man. Then the reason why he had been 
content to sit still became manifest. For his head struck the roof 
of the little carriage with a bang which made him cower. Where- 
upon he sat down again, rubbing it ruefully, muttering to himself, 
‘There maun be the maist part o’ a volume o’ poems stuck to 
that roof already, and there gangs anither epic !’ 

When the Poet and Auld Chairlie had re-composed themselves 
in the little hut, Cleg proceeded to tell them all his adventures, 
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and especially all those which concerned Mistress McWalter of 
Loch Spellanderie, and the great swim across the water, 


ADVENTURE XLVI. 
A CHILD OF THE DEVIL, 


‘ WE'LL e’en hae yon trouts to our suppers yet!’ said Poet Jock. 
‘Chairlie, man, pit on the pan. It’s wonderfu’ the works o’ a 
gracious Providence !’ 

And so in a trice the noble loch trouts were frying with a 
pat of butter and some oatmeal in the pan, and sending up a 
smell which mingled deliciously enough with that of the fried ham 
which already smoked upon an aschet by the fireside. 

The good-hearted surfacemen at the Summit Hut seemed to 
take it for granted that Cleg was to remain with them. At least 
neither of them asked him any further questions. This might be 
because in the course of his story he had mentioned familiarly the 
name of Duncan Urquhart the goods guard, and the still greater 
one of Muckle Alick, the head porter at Netherby. And these 
to a railway man on the Port Road were as good as half-a-dozen 
certificates of character. 

What a night it was in that wild place! The poet chanted 
his lays between alternate mouthfuls of ham and fried scones 
of heavenly toothsomeness. Auld Chairlie said quite a lengthy 
prayer by way of asking a blessing. And the supplication would 
have continued a longer time still, but for Poet Jock’s base trick 
of rattling a knife and fork on a plate, which caused Auld Chairlie 
to come to an abrupt stoppage lest any unsportsmanlike march 
should be stolen upon him. 

Finally, however, all started fair. 

‘I wadna’ wonder gin thae troots were poached!’ said the 
poet, winking slyly at Cleg; ‘ ye wadna’ believe what a set o’ ill- 
contrivin’ fallows there are in this countryside !’ 

‘ As for me,’ said Auld Chairlie, ‘I can see naething wrang in 
catchin’ the bit things. Ye see it’s no only allowed, it’s com- 
manded. Did ye never read how the birds in the air and the 
fishes in the flood were committed to oor faither Aaidam to tell 
the names o’ them? Noo, unless he gruppit them, how could he 
possibly tell their names? The thing’s clean ridiculous!’ 

‘Mony a decent man has gotten sixty days for believin’ that !’ 
cried the poet, between the mouthfuls, 
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In the middle of the meal the poet leaped up suddenly, 
checking himself, however, in the middle of his spring with a quick 
remembrance of the roof above him. ‘Preserve us, laddie, ye are 


a’ wat !’ 

‘So would you,’ quoth Cleg, who in the congenial atmosphere 
of the cabin had recovered all his natural briskness, ‘gin ye had 
soomed Loch Spellanderie as weel asme! Even a pairish minister 
wad be wat then!’ 

‘ Aye,’ said Auld Chairlie, sententiously, ‘ that’s juist like your 
poet. He hears ye tell a’ aboot soomin’ a loch. But he never 
thinks that ye wad hae to wat your claes when ye did it.’ 

‘ But ye didna’ speak aboot it ony mair than me, Auld Chairlie !’ 
retorted Poet Jock. 

‘An’ what for should I do that? I thocht the laddie maybe 
prefer’t to ’bide wat!’ said Auld Chairlie, with emphasis. 

‘Ye are surely growin’ doited, Chairles,’ said the poet; ‘ye 
took the Netherby clearin’ hoose clerk for the General Manager 
o’ the line the day afore yesterday !’ 

‘An’ so micht onybody,’ replied Auld Chairlie, ‘ upsetting 
blastie that he is! Sic a wameas the craitur cairries, wag-waggin’ 
afore him. I declare I thocht he wad be either General Manager 
o’ the line or the Lord Provist 0’ Glescae !’ 

‘Haud your tongue, man Chairlie, and see if ye can own up, for — 
yince! If we are to judge folk by their wames, gussy pig gruntin’ 
in the trough wad be king o' men. But stop your haverin’ and 
see if ye hae ony dry claes that ye can lend this boy. He'll get 
his death o’ cauld if he lets them dry on him.’ 

But Auld Chairlie had nothing whatever in the way of change, 
except a checked red-and-white Sunday handkerchief for the neck. 

‘And I hae nocht ava’!’ exclaimed the poet. ‘Ye maun 
juist gang to your bed, my man, and I'll feed ye over the edge 
wi’ a fork !’ 

But Cleg saw in the corner the old flour sack in which the 
surfaceman had imported his last winter’s flour. The bag had 
long been empty. 

‘Is this ony use ?’ said Cleg. ‘I could put this on!’ 

‘Use!’ cried the poet ; ‘what use can an auld flour sack be 
when a man’s claes are wat ?’ 

‘Aweel,’ said Cleg, ‘ye’ll see, gin ye wait. Railway folk 
dinna ken everything, though they think they do!’ 

So with that he cut a couple of holes at the corners, and made 
a still larger hole in the middle of the sack bottom. Then he 
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disrobed himself with the utmost gravity, drew the empty sack 
over his head, and put his arms through the holes in the corner. 

‘It only needs a sma’ alteration at the oxters to fit like your 
very skin,’ he said. Then he took up Auld Chairlie’s table-knife 
and made a couple of slits beneath the arms, ‘and there ye hae a 
very comfortable suit o’ claes.’ 

The poet burst into a great laugh and smote his thigh. ‘I 
never saw the match o’ the loon!’ he cried, joyously. 

‘They are nocht gaudy,’ Cleg went on, as he seated himself at 
the corner of the table, having first spread his wet garments care- 
fully before the stove, ‘ but it is fine an’ airy suit for summer wear. 
The surtowt comes below the knee, so it’s in the fashion. Lang- 
skirted coats are a’ the go on Princes Street the noo. <A’ the 
lawyers wear them.’ 

At this point Cleg rose and gave an imitation of the walk and 
conversation of a gentleman of the long robe, as seen from the 
standpoint of the Sooth Back. 

Once he had looked into Parliament House itself, and managed 
to walk twice round before ‘ getting chucked,’ as he remarked. So 
he knew all about it. 

He took an oily piece of cotton waste with which Poet Jock 
cleaned his lamps. He secured it about his head, so that it hung 
down his back for a wig. He put a penny in his eye, instead of the 
orthodox legal eyeglass. Then he set his hands in the small of 
his back, and began to parade up and down the centre of the old 
railway carriage in a very dignified manner, with the old sack 
waving behind him after the fashion of a gown. 

He pretended to look down with a lofty contempt upon Poet 
Jock and Auld Chairlie, as they watched him open-mouthed. 

‘Who the devil are those fellows?’ he said; ‘lot of asses 
about. Everybody is an ass. Who’s sitting to-day? Ha! old 
Bully-boy—bally old ass he is!’ Who’s speaking ? Young Cover- 
case—another bleating ass! Say, old chappie, come and let’s 
have a drink, and get out of the way of the asses.’ 

It is to be feared that Cleg would next have gone on to imitate 
the clergy of his native city. But he was hampered by the fact 
that his opportunities for observation had been limited to the 
street. He had never been within a church door in his life. And 
that not so much because he would have stood a good chance of 
being turned out as a mischief-maker, but simply from natural 
aversion to an hour’s confinement. 

Then Cleg wrapped his old sack about him very tightly, and 
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assumed a fixed smile of great suavity. He approached the poet, 
who was stretching his long limbs in the upper bunk which 
occupied one side of the hut. 

‘Ah,’ said Cleg, slowly wagging his head from side to side, 
‘and how do we find ourselves to-day? Better? Let me feel 
your pulse—Ah, just as I expected. Tongue—furry? Have you 
taken the medicine ? What you need is strengthening food, and 
the treatment as before. See that you get it—blue mange, grouse 
pie, and the best champagne! And continue the treatment! 
Good morning !’ 

Cleg wrapped his sack closer about him as he finished, to 
express the slim surtout of the healing faculty, and, setting an old 
tea ‘cannie’ of tin upon his head to represent a tall hat, he bowed 
himself out with his best Canongate imitation of a suitable and 
effective ‘ bedside manner.’ 

There was no end to Cleg’s entertainment when he felt that 
he had an appreciative audience. And as the comedy consisted 
not so much in what he said as in the perfect solemnity of his 
countenance, the charm of his bare arms meandering irresponsibly 
through the holes in the corner of the sack, and the bare legs stalk- 
ing compass-like through its open mouth, Poet Jock laughed till 
he had to lie down on the floor in the corner, Even Auld Chairlie 
was compelled perforce to smile, though he often declared his 
belief that it was all vanity, and that Cleg was certainly a child of 
the devil. 

Chairlie was specially confirmed in this opinion by Cleg’s next 
characterisation. 

‘Did ye ever see the Tract Woman ?’ said Cleg, dropping for a 
moment into his own manner. ‘I canna’ bide her ava. There’s 
them that we like to see comin’ into our hooses—folk like 
Miss Celie, that is veesitor in oor district, or Big Smith, the 
Pleasance Missionary, even though ke whiles gies us a lick wi’ his 
knobby stick for cloddin’ cats. But the Track Woman I canna 
bide. This is her!’ 

And he gathered up his sack very high in front of him, to 
express the damage which it would receive by contact with the 
dirt of Poet Jock’s abode. Then he threw back his head and stuck 
out his chin, to convey an impression of extreme condescension, 

‘Good day, poor people,’ he said, ‘I have called to leave you a 
little tract. I don’t know how you can live in such a place. 
Why don’t you move away? And the stair is so dirty and sticky! 
It is really not fit for a lady to come up. What’s this? What’s 
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this’—(smelling)—‘ chops! Chops are far too expensive and 
wasteful for people in your position. A little liver, now, or beef- 
bone What did you say? ‘Get out of this!” Surely I did 
not hear you right! Do you know that I came here to do you 
good, and to leave you a little tract ? Now, I pray you, do not let 
your angry passions rise. I will, however, do my duty, and leave a 
little tract. Read it carefully ; I hope it will do you good. It is 
fitted to teach you how to be grateful for the interest that is taken 
in you by your betters !’ 

As soon as Cleg had finished, he lifted the skirts of his old 
sack still higher, tilted his nose yet more in the air, and sailed out, 
sniffing meanwhile from right to left and back again with extreme 
disfavour. 

But as soon as he had reached the door his manner suffered a 
sea-change. He bounded in with a somersault, leaped to his feet, 
and pretended to look out of the door after the departing ‘ Track 
Woman.’ 

‘O ye besom!’ he cried, ‘comin’ here nosing and advising— 
as stuffed wi’ stinkin’ pride as a butcher’s shop wi’ bluebottles in 
the last week 0’ July! Dook her in the dub! Fling dead cats 
at her, and clod her wi’ cabbages and glaur! Pour dish-washin’s 
on her, Ah, the pridefu’ besom !’ 

And with this dramatic conclusion Cleg sank apparently ex- 
hausted into a chair, with the skirts of the sack sticking out in an 
elegant frill in front of him, and fanned himself gracefully with an 
iron shovel taken from the stove top, exactly as he had seen the 
young lady performers at the penny theatres do when they waited 
in the wings for their ‘ turn.’ 

Great was the applause from Poet Jock, who lay almost in a 
state of collapse on the floor. 

‘Boys 0!’ he exclaimed feebly, ‘ but ye are a lad!’ 

Auld Chairlie only shook his head, and repeated ‘I misdoot 
that ye are a verra child o’ the deevil!’ 


ADVENTURE XLVII. 
THE SLEEP OF JAMES CANNON, SIGNALMAN. 


‘On the morrow Cleg was up betimes. But not so early as Poet 
Jock and Auld Chairlie. His own clothes were pretty dry, but Cleg 
had been so pleased with the freedom and airiness of his ‘ sack 
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suit,’ as he called it, that, as it was a warm morning and a lonely 
place, he decided to wear it all day. 

Cleg went out, and, starting from the side of the line, he ran 
light-foot to the top of a little hill, from whence he could look 
over a vast moorish wilderness—league upon league of purple 
heather, through which the railway had been cut and levelled 
with infinite but unremunerative art. 

From horizon to horizon not a living thing could Cleg see 
except the moorbirds and the sheep. But over the woods to the 
east he could catch one glimpse of Loch Spellanderie, basking 
blue in the sunlight. He could not, however, see the farmhouse. 
But he rubbed his hands with satisfaction as he thought of 
swimming away from them all into the darkness the night before. 

‘I showed her wha was the man, I’m thinkin’!’ he said. 
And there upon the heather-blooms Cleg Kelly flapped his thin 
arms against his sack and crowed like a chanticleer. Then ina few 
moments there came back from over the moor and loch a phantom 
cock-crow reduced to the airiest diminuendo, It was the tyrant 
of the Loch Spellanderie dunghill which spoke back to him. 

‘I’m richt glad I’m no there,’ said Cleg, heartily. 

Nevertheless he went down the hill again a little sadly, as 
though he were not quite sure, when he came to think about it, 
whether he was glad or not. 

But on the whole it was perhaps as well that he was where he 
was, at least in his present costume. 

When Cleg got back to the hut, he looked about for something 
to do till his friends returned. His active frame did not stand 
idleness well. He grew distracted with the silence and the wide 
spaces of air and sunshine about him. He longed to hear the 
thunderous rattle of the coal-carts coming out of the station of St. 
Leonards. He missed the long wolf’s howl of the seasoned South 
Side coalman. In the morning, indeed, the whaups had done 
something to cheer him, wailing and crying to the peewits. But 
as the forenoon advanced even they went off to the loch-side 
pools, or dropped into the tufts of heather and were mute. 

Cleg grew more and more tired of the silence. It deafened 
him, so that several times he had to go outside and yell at the top 
of his voice—simply, as it were, to relieve nature. 

It happened that on the second occasion, as soon as he had 
finished yelling—that is, exhausted an entire vocabulary of hideous 
sounds—a train to Port Andrew broke the monotony. It did not 
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actually stop, because it was a passenger train and had already 
‘watered up’ at Netherby. But Cleg was as pleased as if it had 
brought him a box of apples. He climbed up and sat cross-legged 
on the top of the hut in his sack, for all the world like an Indian 
idol; and the engine-driver was so astonished that he forgot to 
put the brake on till he was thundering headlong halfway down 
the incline on the western side of the Summit cabin. 

But the stoker, a young man incapable of enthusiasms (as 
many of the very young are), picked up a lump of coal from the 
tender and threw it at Cleg with excellent aim. However, as the 
train was going slowly uphill at the time, Cleg caught it and set 
the piece of coal between his teeth. His aspect on this occasion 
was such as would fully have warranted Auld Chairlie in setting 
him down not as a child of the devil, but as the father of all the 
children of the devil. 

The train passed, and Cleg was again in want of something to 
do. He could not sit there in the sun, and be slowly roasted with 
a piece of coal between his teeth, all for the benefit of the whaups. 
He thought with regret how he should like to sit, just as he was, on 
some towering pinnacle of the Scott monument where the police 
could not get him, and make faces at all the envious keelies in 
Edinburgh. To do this through all eternity would have afforded 
him much more pleasure than any realisation of more conventional 
presentations of the joys of heaven. 

He descended and looked about him. 

At the end of the little cabin he found a pitcher of tar, but no 
brush. He searched further, however, till he found it thrown 
carelessly away among the heather. Whereupon Cleg forthwith 
appointed himself house-painter-in-ordinary to the Port Andrew 
Railway Company, and attacked the Summit cabin. He laid the 
tar on thick and good, so that when the sun beat upon his handi- 
work, it had the effect of raising a smell which made Cleg’s heart 
beat with the joy of reminiscence. It reminded him of a thousand 
things—of the brickyard on blistering afternoons, and also (when 
the perfume came most undiluted to his nose) of that district 
of Fountainbridge which has the privilege of standing upon the 
banks of the Forth and Clyde canal, and of containing several 
highly respectable and well-connected glue factories, Cleg had 
once gone there to ‘lag for a boy,’ who had offended his dignity 
by ‘trapping ’ him at school in the spelling of the word ‘ coffin,’ 

Cleg had spelled it, simply and severely, ‘ kofn,’ 
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The boy from Fountainbridge, however, had spelled it correctly. 
Not only so, but he had been elated about the matter—very 
foolishly and rashly so, indeed. 

‘For,’ said Cleg, ‘it’s easy for him. His faither is a joiner, and 
makes coffins to his trade. Besides, he had a half-brither that died 
last week. He micht easy be able to spell “ coffin” !’ 

To prevent the pride which so surely comes before a fall, Cleg 
waited for the ‘ coffin’ boy and administered the fall in person— 
indeed, several of them, and mostly in puddles. 

He was therefore agreeably reminded of his visit to Fountain- 
bridge whenever he stirred up the pitch from the bottom and the 
smell rose to his nostrils particularly solid and emulous. He shut 
hiseyes and coughed. He dreamed that he was back and happily 
employed in ‘downing’ the orthographist of Fountainbridge upon 
the flowery banks of the Union Canal. 

It was after ten o’clock in the evening before Poet Jock came 
in sight. He had been on a heavy job with a break-down gang 
on the Muckle Fleet incline. All day long he had been rhyming 
verses to the rasp of pick and the scrape of shovel. Sometimes so 
busy was he, that he had barely time to take his mate’s warning 
and leap to the side, before the engine came leaping round the 
curve scarcely thirty lengths of rail away. But Poet Jock was 
entirely happy. Probably he might have travelled far and never 
known greater exhilaration than now, when he heard the engine 
surge along the irons, while he tingled with the thought that it 
was his strong arms which kept the track by which man was 
joined to man and city linked to city. 

A fine, free, broad-browed, open-eyed man was Poet Jock. 
And his hand was as heavy as his heart was tender—as, indeed, 
many a rascal had found to his cost. Those who know railway- 
men best, are surest that there does not exist in the world so fine 
a set of workers as the men whose care is the rails and the road, 
the engines and the guard vans, the platforms, goods sheds, and 
offices of our common railways. 

A railway never sleeps. A thousand watchful eyes are at this 
moment glancing through the bull’s-eyes of the driver's cab, 
A thousand strong hands are on the driving lever. Aloft, in 
wind-beaten, rain-battered signal-boxes, stand solitary men who, 
with every faculty on the alert, keep ten thousand from instant 
destruction. How tense their muscles, how clear their brains 
must be, as they pull the signal and open the points! That 
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brown hand gripping lever number seventeen, instead of number 
eighteen within six inches of it, is all that preserves three hundred 
people from instant and terrible death. That pound or two of 
pressure on the signal chain which sent abroad the red flash of 
danger, stopped the express, in which sat our wives and children, 
and kept it from dashing at full speed into that over-shunted 
truck which a minute ago toppled over and lay squarely across 
the racer’s path. 

And the surfacemen, of whom are Auld Chairlie and Poet Jock. 
Have you thought of how, night and day, they patrol every rod 
of iron path—-how with clink of hammer and swing of arm they 
test every length of rail—how they dash the rain out of their eyes 
that they may discern whether the sidelong pressure of the swift 
‘ express,’ or the lumbering thunder of the overladen ‘ goods,’ have 
not bent outwards the steel rail, forced it from its ‘chair,’ or 
caused the end of the length to spring upward like a fixed bayonet 
after the weight has passed over it ? 

A few men standing by the line side as the train speeds by. 
What of them? Heroes? They look by no means like it. Lazy 
fellows, rather, leaning on their picks and shovels when they 
should be working. Or a solitary man far up among the hills, 
idly clinking the metals with his hammer as he saunters along 
through the stillness. 

These are the surfacemen—and that is all most know of them. 
But wait. When the night is blackest, the storm grimmest, 
there is a bridge out yonder which has been weakened—a culvert 
strained where a stream from the hill side has undermined the 
track. The trains are passing every quarter of an hour from each 
direction. Nevertheless, a length of rail must be lifted and laid 
during that time. A watch must be kept. The destructiveness 
of ndture must be fought in the face of wetness and weariness. 
And, in spite of all, the train may come too quick round the curve. 
Then there follows the usual paragraph in the corner of the local 
paper if the accident has happened in the country, a bare an- 
nouncement of the coroner’s inquest if it be in the town. 

A porter is crushed between the platform and the moving 
carriages ; a goods guard killed at the night shunt in the yard. 
Careless fellow! Serves him right for his recklessness. Did he 
not know the risk when he engaged? Of course he did—none 
better. But then he got twenty-two shillings a week to feed wife 
and bairns with for taking that risk. And if he did not take it, 
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are there not plenty who would be glad of the chance of his empty 
berth ? 

And what then? Why, just this: there is one added to the 
thousands killed upon the railways of our lands—one stroke, a 
little figure 1 made at the foot of the unfinished column, a grave, 
a family in black, a widow with six children moved out of the 
company’s house on which grow the roses which he planted about 
the door that first year, when all the world was young and a pound 
a week spelled Paradise. The six children have gone into a single 
room, and she takes in washing, and is hoping by and by to get 
the cleaning of a board school, if she be very fortunate. 

To blame? Who said that any one was to blame? Of course 
not. Are we not all shareholders in the railways, and do we not 
grumble vastly when our half-yearly dividend is low? So lengthen 
the hours of these over-paid, lazy fellows in corduroys—lengthen 
that column over which the Board of Trade’s clerk lingers a 
moment ere he adds a unit. O well, what matter? They are 
only statistics filed for reference in a Government office, 

But while Cleg waited for Poet Jock something else was 
happening at Netherby. 

It was a bitter night there, with a westerly wind sweeping up 
torrents of slanting rain through the pitchy dark. Netherby 
Junction was asleep, but it was the sleep which draws near the 
resurrection. The station-master was enjoying his short after- 
supper nap in the armchair by the fire. For the down boat train 
from Port Andrew and Duncan Urquhart’s goods train would pass 
each other at Netherby Junction at 10.5 P.M. 

The signal-box up yonder in the breast of the storm was 
almost carried away. So tall it rose that the whole fabric bent 
and shivered in each fierce gust which came hurtling in from the 
Atlantic. James Cannon, the signalman of Netherby West, was 
not asleep. His mate was ill, but not ill enough to be quite off 
duty. James Cannon had applied for a substitute, but head- 
quarters was overtaxed for spare men and had not responded. 
Netherby was considered a light station to work, and the duty 
would no doubt be done somehow. 

James Cannon had been on duty since six in the morning— 
sixteen hours already at the levers. Then he had also been up 
nearly all the night before with a weakly and fretful child. But 
the company’s regulations could not be expected to provide for that. 


James Cannon, however, was not asleep. He had his eyes 
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fixed on the distant signal on the high bank, as he caught the 
gleam of it wavering through the storm. That was the way the 
boat express would have to come in a few minutes more. The 
electric needle quivered and clicked behind him. The signalman 
thought of the light upon the Little Ross, which he used to see 
from the green Borgue shore when he was a boy. He had always 
looked out at it every night before he went to sleep. The distant 
signal on the high bank seemed now to flash and turn like a 
lighthouse. Was that the Little Ross he was looking at? Surely 
he could hear the chafing of the Solway tides. Was that not his 
mother bidding him lie down and sleep? James Cannon saw the 
distant signal no more. The lights of other days beckoned him, 
and he attended to their signal. 

Below in the left luggage office stood Muckle Alick. He also 
was taking his mate’s place at that night’s express. He had asked 
away in order to visit his sweetheart, Alick knew, though cer- 
tainly his mate had not mentioned it in his application to the 
station master. Many a time had he done the same himself for 
the sake of Mirren Terreggles. 

Muckle Alick was arranging the parcels—which were to be 
forwarded, and which were to be delivered on the morrow. He laid 
them neatly on long high benches at opposite sides of the room, with 
the larger ones below on the floor. There was no work of Muckle 
Alick’s doing which was not perfectly done, and as featly and 
daintily as a girl twitches her crochet needles among the cotton. 

So engrossed was Alick in this work that it was five minutes 
past ten before he looked up at the clock—a cheap one which he 
had bought from a Jew pedlar, and fixed upon the wall himself-—- 
‘to see the time to go home by,’ his mates said. The clock told 
him it was time to go home already. 

He started up and rushed out. The London express was due 
coming from the Irish boat ! It passed Netherby without stopping, 
running on to the other line for thirty miles, which from the 
Junction was a single one. Duncan Urquhart’s heavily laden 
goods ought already to have passed. It was James Cannon’s duty 
to keep back the express till he could turn the goods on to a 
siding, so that the rails might be kept clear for the passage of the 
express five minutes later. 

Muckle Alick started up in instant affright. He had not 
heard Duncan Urquhart’s heavy train go rumbling by. 
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ADVENTURE XLVIII. 
MUCKLE ALICK SEES THE DISTANT SIGNAL STAND AT CLEAR. 


ALICK rushed out without waiting to put on his cap. He glanced 
up at the signal-box. It seemed dim and dusky. ‘ James Can- 
non has let his lamp go low!’ muttered Alick to himself. 

At that moment he heard first one warning whistle, and then 
two. He was not quite sure about the last, for the wind was shriek- 
ing its loudest, and it was not easy to be certain about anything. 

He looked up and down the line, shading his eyes from the 
rain with his hand. 

Great God of Heaven! The goods train was not yet off the 
single line. Both signals were standing at clear, and the points 
were not shifted. The boat express was thundering down the hill 
from Port Andrew at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and would 
be through the Junction in a minute. And there upon the single 
metals right ahead would be Duncan Urquhart with his heavy 
goods train. 

Muckle Alick snatched up a huge bar of metal, which was 
used in forcing round the cranks when they reversed the engines 
on the turn-table by the engine house, the same which little Hugh 
had almost spent his life in trying to observe more nearly. 

With this ponderous tool in his hand Muckle Alick rushed 
along to the facing points, whence Duncan Urquhart’s goods train 
might possibly be guided upon the proper metals ere the express 
rushed past. As he ran he saw Duncan’s headlights coming, and 
the thunder of the express was also in his ears, He shouted with 
all his power, but the wind whirled away Muckle Alick’s cries as 
though they had been baby Gavin’s. 

On came the goods train, laden with heavy merchandise and 
coals, beating up slowly against the westerly wind. At that 
moment the rending screech of the express pierced to his heart. 
Another moment and it must dash into the train driven by 
Duncan Urquhart. 

Muckle Alick found the points open. Throwing his great 
crowbar forward he inserted it beneath the length of rail, and with 
the strength of Samson he moved the whole section over to the 
other side. He could not, of course, lock the points, as the signal- 
man could have done. But Alick held them tight with his lever, 
while the heavy goods train bumped along, passing over the im- 
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properly joined points with a terrible jolting which almost dis- 
located his arms. But still Muckle Alick held on. For he knew 
that the lives of a hundred men and women depended upon the 
sureness of his hand. 

The goods train was a long one and it jolted slowly past. It 
was not till he saw the hind light of the guard’s van passing him 
with a swing, that Muckle Alick’s heart gave a joyful leap. But 
just as the last van went past, with a roar and a rush of fire-lighted 
smoke the express leaped by. A moment before the released points 
had flown back to their place. The way was clear. But something, 
it is thought the iron framework of the catcher on the postal car, 
caught Muckle Alick and jerked him thirty yards from where he 
had been standing. Without so much as a quiver, the express 
flew out again into the dark, her whistle screaming a death-knell 
and the black tempest hurtling behind her. 

None had seen Muckle Alick. None knew of his deed of 
heroism, save only Duncan Urquhart, who, unconscious of danger, 
had cried cheerfully as he passed, ‘What are ye hanging on toa 
post there for, Alick ?’ 

It was fully a quarter of an hour later that Urquhart went to 
look for Muckle Alick. He thought he would walk the first part 
of his way home with him. It was always wholesome and always 
cheery to walk with Muckle Alick, even when he was going home 
from a long spell of overtime. 

At that moment the station master woke up with a start. /t 
was twenty minutes past ten. The Express ! 

He rushed’out. The signal-box was quite dark. Duncan 
Urquhart was coming up the platform alone with his coat over his 
arm. He called out to the station master : 

‘Is your signal-man deid, or only sleepin’ ?’ 

A few moments after James Cannon awoke from a pleasant 
dream of the Ross Lighthouse. 

‘Get up, man!’ cried the station master, standing over him 
with a lantern ; ‘God kens how many lives ye hae lost through 
your ill deeds !’ 

Dazed and bewildered, James Cannon arose to the damning 
fact that the boat train was past, and he knew well that he had 
never altered the signals or set the points. 

Five minutes later Duncan Urquhart found Muckle Alick. 
He was lying half on and half over the embankment of the cattle 
shipping bank, where the express had tossed him like a feather. 
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‘Oh, what’s wrang, what’s wrang, Alick?’ cried Duncan 
Urquhart in terror. 

‘It’s a richt, Duncan,’ said Muckle Alick, slowly but very dis- 
tinctly. ‘I gripped the points and held them till ye won by!’ 

‘Can ye bide a minute, Alick ?’ said Duncan tenderly. 

‘Ow aye,’ said the wounded man, ‘dinna fash yoursel’. 
There’s nae hurry—Mirren wasna’ expectin’ me !’ 

Faster far than his own train had passed the points, Duncan 
Urquhart sped back to the station. 

‘Alick’s lying killed doon on the cattle bank!’ he cried. 
‘Help us wi’ that board !’ 

And, rushing into the empty waiting-room, he laid hold of a 
newly erected partition which had recently been set up to keep 
the draughts from the passengers. 

It resisted his strength, but with the station master to help 
him, and ‘a One, Tiwo, Three,’ it yielded, and the men tore down 
the platform with it. 

With the help of poor dazed James Cannon and another, they 
laid the giant tenderly upon it. But they had to wait for other 
two, hastily summoned from the nearest railway houses, before 
they dared try to lift Muckle Alick. 

‘Does it hurt, Alick?’ asked Duncan of Inverness, gently, 
like a Highland man. 

‘It’s no that sair,’ said Alick, as quietly, ‘but juist try no to 
be ower lang wi’ me!’ 

They carried him to the left-luggage office, into which, a few 
weeks before, he had taken the children whom, at the peril of his 
life, he had saved from death. They were going to lay down the 
partition with its load upon the table on which he had been arrang- 
ing the insured parcels half an hour before. 

‘Put me on the bench,’ said Alick, calmly, ‘dinna meddle the 
parcels. They are a’ ready to gang oot wi’ the first delivery the 
morn.’ 

So, even as he bade them, on the bench they laid Alick down. 
What like he was I know, but I am not going to tell. His wife, 
Mirren, might chance to read it. 

There were tears running down Duncan Urquhart’s face. The 
station master had already run for a doctor. 

‘Dinna greet, Duncan,’ said Alick. ‘The boat train won by 
a’ richt, and I manned to haud the points for ye.’ 

But Duncan Urquhart could answer him no word. In the 
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corner sat James Cannon with his head on his hands, rocking 
himself to and fré in speechless agony of soul. 

‘Oh, I wuss it had been me,’ he wailed. ‘I wuss it had been 
me!’ 

‘Hoot na, James,’ said Alick. ‘It’s better as it is—ye hae 
a young family.’ 

Then, as if he had been thinking it over, 

‘Duncan,’ he said, ‘Duncan, promise me this—ye'll no let 
Mirren see me. Mind ye, Mirren is no to see me. I dinna want 
her to think o’ me like this.’ 

‘She was aye sae taen up aboot me, ye see,’ he added 
apologetically, after a little pause. 

The doctor came. He bent over Alick. He moved him 
tenderly, this way and that. Then he ordered all out of the 
left-luggage office, except Duncan Urquhart and the station 
master’s wife, a quiet motherly woman. 

Then, while the doctor did his duty, Alick sank into a kind of 
stupor. Presently he woke from it with a little start. 

‘Doctor, is this you?’ he said; ‘this is terrible kind o’ ye. 
But it’s a cauld nicht for you to be oot o’ your bed so late—and 
you wi’ a sair hoast!’ 

‘Wheesht, Alick!’ said the doctor. And said no more fora 
little. For, like every one else, he loved the soft-hearted giant. 

Then Alick beckoned the station master to him from the door of 
the left-luggage office, where he stood nervously clasping and un- 
clasping his-hands. The station master came and bent his head. 

‘The boat train,’ whispered Muckle Alick, ‘ ye’ll hae to enter 
her in the schedule five meenites late. But ye can say that she 
passed Netherby wi’ the signals standing at clear.’ 

He was silent a moment. Then he looked up again. 

‘Mind ye there’s to be nocht said aboot it in the papers. 
You'll see to that, will ye no. It’s my wish. An’ if the company 
likes to do aught, it’ll aye be a help to Mirren.’ 

There was a sound of sobbing at the door, and the station master 
suddenly shoved the youngest porter out on the platform with his 
foot. 

‘ Has—ony—body gaen to tell Mirren ?’ asked Alick in a little. 

The doctor nodded. He had, in fact, sent his own coachman 
to Sandyknowes with a gig. 

‘Puir Mirren,’ said Alick again, ‘I’m some dootsome that 
she'll tak’ this hard, She was na looking for it, like.’ 
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He looked about apologetically again. 

‘She was that sair set on me, ye see—maybe wi’ us haein’ nae 
bairns, ye ken.’ 

He was silent a little while, and then he said, more brightly, 
‘There’s three comed noo, though. Maybe they’ll be a blessin’ to 
her. The Lord sent them to her, I’m thinkin’, He wad ken o’ 
this aforehand, nae doot !’ 

Suddenly he held up his hand, and there was a light shining 
like a lamp in his eyes. 

‘Hearken! that’s the whistle!’ he cried. ‘Are the signals 
clear ?’ 

There was no train in the station nor near it. 

Muckle Alick went on. He lifted his head and looked through 
the open door as one looks ahead under his hand when the sun is 
strong. 

‘I can see the distant signal. It is standing at clear!’ he 
said, and sank back. 

And thus the soul of Muckle Alick passed out of the station-— 
with the distant signal standing at clear. 

They brought the little wife in to him a quarter of an hour 
after. Already her face seemed to have shrunk to half its size and 
was paler than Alick’s own. The doctor had him wrapt delicately 
and reverently in the station master’s wife’s fairest linen. The 
face was untouched and beautiful, and as composed as it was on 
Sacrament Sabbaths when he carried in the elements at the head 
of the session, as it is the custom for the elders to do in the 
Cameronian Kirk. 

His wife went up to him quietly and laid her hand on his 
broad white brow. ‘My man—my ain man!’ she said. And she 
bent down and touched it, not with her lips but with her cheek. 

She looked up at the station master’s wife. 

‘He aye liked me to do that!’ she said, smiling a little, as it 
were, bashfully. 

And in all the room, where now stood ministers and doctors, 
men and women that loved him well, hers were the only dry eyes 
that dark midnight. 

‘I wad like to get him hame the nicht, if it’s nae great 
trouble till ye,’ she said; ‘I think I wad be mair composed gin 
I had him hame to me the nicht !’ 

So they took her dead home to her at quiet Sandyknowes. 
They carried him through between the beds of dusky flowers and 
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laid him in his own chamber. Then they left her alone. For 
so she desired it. The wandering children, Hugo and Gavin, were 
asleep in the next room. So Mirren watched her man all that 
night, and never took her eyes off the broad noble brow, save once 
when little Gavin woke and cried. Then she rose calmly and pre- 
pared him a bottle of milk, mixing it with especial care. As she 
did so, she raised her eyes and looked out into the dark. And 
there on the brae face was the light of the distant signal shining 
like a star in the midst of the brightening sky of morn. 


ADVENTURE XLIX. 


CLEG COLLECTS TICKETS. 


CLEG Ketiy had long finished the tarring of the hut at the 
Summit. Poet Jock had not come home, though it was after ten 
at night. Auld Chairlie wandered to and fro in front of the house 
and out on the muir at the back, waiting upon him and complain- 
ing that the supper would be spoiled. Cleg busied himself with 
‘reddin’ up’ till it grew too dark to see. That is, he carried all 


the old mouldy boots to a moss-hole and sank them out of sight. 
Then he arranged the useful articles each upon its own shelf 
round the walls, and the bunks were never so well made before 
nor the stove so bright. 

But not that night, nor yet for three nights, did Poet Jock 
return. It was seven o’clock on the evening of the third day 
when he arrived. He came walking up the Big Cutting with his 
head sunk on his breast, and he did not even look up when Cleg 
called to him. He came in slowly, and instead either of explain- 
ing, inquiring heartily for supper, or sniffing as usual at the 
fragrant steam of the frying pan, he threw himself down on the 
wooden shelf which constituted his bed. 

‘What has happened to ye, Poet Jock ? Where hae ye been ? 
Ye’ll be reported, as sure as daith,’ said Auld Chairlie, after silent 
contemplation of this marvel for full five minutes. ‘ Hae ye been 
fu’ or has she gi’en you up ?’ 

The last. was a question prompted by the fleeting nature of 
Poet Jock’s loves, and the ever recurring crisis through which his 
muse had to pass before he could settle upon a worthy successor 
to the latest faithless fair. 

But Poet Jock lay still and made no answer. 
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‘Are ye no for ony supper ?’ said Cleg, practically. He was _ 
now as familiar and free of the little cabin of the Summit as if he 
had been the poet’s twin brother—a little more so, in fact, for 
Jock was not on speaking terms with his brother. To tell the 
truth, his brother and he had had a fight on Monday fortnight at 
the level crossing—the subject of contention being the minister’s 
sermon the Sabbath before. The theology of Poet Jock prevailed. 
His logic was most convincing. He ‘downed’ his brother three 
times. But though his brother owned that he had had enough of 
theology, he had not since visited at the hut on the Summit. But 
for all that they continued to sit side by side on Sabbaths in the 
kirk, and to look on the family psalm-book, taking it as usual in 
turns to find the places and shutting the book unanimously when 
a paraphrase was given out. 

It was now the fourth day of Cleg’s sojourn at the hut. Every 
day he had gone up to the top of the craigs that looked towards 
Loch Spellanderie. And each day his resolve never to go near 
the place again because of the faithlessness of woman, sensibly 
weakened. 

But he had something else to think about new. For since he 
came into the domains of the kindly surfacemen, Cleg had seen 
nothing so mysterious as the obstinate refusal of the Poet to take 
any supper. 

Auld Chairlie tried again. 

‘Look you here,’ he said, ‘ either you tell’s what is the maitter 
wi’ ye, or I'll send doon wi’ the late passenger for the doctor to 
come up the first thing the morn’s mornin’ !’ 

Poet Jock groaned, but said nothing for some minutes. 

‘Chaps,’ he said at last, ‘I may as weel tell ye. Muckle 
Alick at Netherby was killed hauding the points to let by the boat 
train. And his wee bit wife’s a widow the nicht! I hae been at 
Netherby lettin’ a man off to fill his place.’ 

Auld Chairlie dropped the tin platter which was in his hand. 

‘O Lord,’ he said, ‘could ye no hae ta’en ony o’ the lave o’ us ? 
It wadna hae made so verra muckle differ—. But Alick ; 

He stood still contemplating the gap that there was in the world. 

‘That’s what they hae been crying at me off the engine the 
last twa days, but I’m gettin’ that deaf I couldna hear !’ 

But Cleg was prompt in action as ever. 

‘Guid nicht, lads,’ he said, ‘I’m gaun doon to Netherby to see 
gin I can be ony use.’ 
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Poet Jock started up from his bunk, instinctively guarding 
his head from the roof even in the midst of his distress of mind. 

‘What hae ye to do wi’ it?’ he cried, his voice sounding 
angrily, though he was not angry. 

‘The twa bairns I telled ye aboot are in Muckle Alick’s hoose. 
He saved their lives, and I’m gaun doon the noo to see what I can 
do for them.’ 

‘Ye canna gang that gate, man. Ye hae nae claes fittin’ for 
a funeral!’ said Chairlie. ‘Ye hae nocht but that auld sack!’ 

‘I’m no carin’,’ stoutly asserted Cleg, ‘I’m gaun doon to see if 
Ican help. It’s no the funeral I’m carin’ for, it’s what’s to come 
after.’ 

Poet Jock got up and began cautiously to forage on all the 
shelves. 

‘A’ my things are awesome big across,’ he said, ‘ but maybe 
there will be eneuch amang us to fit ye oot.’ 

Cleg’s wardrobe had dwindled to a shirt and a pair of trousers. 
He had lost his cap in Loch Spellanderie. 

But Auld Chairlie, in spite of his previous want of success, 
found him a pair of socks and a pair of boots—which, though 
they were not ‘ marrows’ or neighbours, were yet wearable enough. 
Cleg treated himself to a sleeved waistcoat, which, by merely 
shifting the buttons, became a highly useful garment. It had 

‘been exposed for some time to the weather, and when Cleg saw 
it, it was mounted upon two sticks, out in the little patch of 
cornland which Poet Jock had sown at the back of the cabin, upon 
a quarter acre of ground which the company had included within 
its wire fence with some idea of constructing a siding some day, 
when the traffic increased. 

‘Where gat ye that braw waistcoat?’ queried Poet Jock 
when he came in, looking admiringly at the remarkable change 
in Cleg’s appearance. 

‘O I just changed claes wi’ the craw-bogle!’ replied Cleg 
with a quiet complacency, which became him like his new garment. 

‘Dod,’ said Auld Chairlie, ‘it’s a maist remarkable improve- 
ment, I declare.’ 

Poet Jock gave Cleg a grey woollen shirt with a collar attached 
which had washed too small for him, but which still reached nearly 
to Cleg’s feet. He added a red-and-green tie of striking beauty 
(guaranteed to kill up to sixty yards), and an old railway cap, 
which had been a castaway of some former occupant of the cabin. 
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‘There noo,’ he said, when Cleg was finally arrayed. ‘ Ye are 
nane so ill put on! Ye micht e’en gang to the funeral. I hae 
seen mair unfaceable folk mony atime. I'll get ye doon on the 
late express, that is, if it is no Sulky Jamie that’s in chairge o’ her.’ 

Sulky Jamie was the name of a guard who withheld his hand 
from any work of mercy, if it involved the least irregularity. He 
was an incomparably faithful servant to the railway company of 
Port Andrew. But he could not be said to be popular among his 
fellow servants along the line. 

So Poet Jock, seeing that Cleg was bent upon his quest, with- 
stood him no more. But, instead, he walked all the long way down 
the incline with him to Dunnure station, and there waited to pick 
up a ‘chance of a ride’ on the night passenger. For no one in 
the cabin had a farthing of money. Poet Jock, indeed, never had 
any four days after pay day, and Auld Chairlie always sent his down 
to be banked, saving only what had to be paid monthly to Sanders 
Bee, the shopkeeper at the Dunnure huts, for their provisions, 

‘I canna trust mysel’ when there’s siller in the hoose!’ said 
Auld Chairlie, who knew himself to be a brand plucked from the 
burning, and still glowing a little below the surface. 

But it was with great good hope that Poet Jock walked with 
Cleg to Dunnure, in order to arrange a free passage for him down 
to Netherby. 

The last ‘ stopping’ passenger before the boat train was late, 
and they had a good while to wait in the ill-lighted station. 

But it came at last, and lo! Sulky Jamie was in charge. 

Poet Jock went boldly up to his van and tackled him. He 
stated the case with eloquence and lucidity. He argued with him, 
as Sulky Jamie moved to and fro, swinging his lantern and never 
looking at him. 

But the guard was incorruptible, as indeed he ought to have 
been. No tramp should come on his train so long as he was the 
guard of it. 

Whereupon Poet Jock, stung to the quick, told Sulky Jamie 
his opinion of him. He said that when it came his time to leave 
the line, there would be a hurrah which would run along the 
metals from Port Andrew to Netherby. He further informed him 
that there was one testimonial which would be subscribed with 
enthusiasm among his mates—a coffin for Sulky Jamie. But even 
that only on condition that he would promptly engage to occupy 
it. Poet Jock ended by offering to prepare him for burial on the 
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spot, and was in the act of declaring that he would put all these 
things into rhyme when the guard blew his whistle. 

Cleg was nowhere to be seen, but Sulky Jamie had had his 
eyes wide open while he listened to the poet. He blew his 
whistle again, waved the lamp, and stopped the train as it was 
moving out of the station. He plunged into the forward van, 
which was sacred to the ‘through’ luggage. In a moment Cleg 
came out with a fling which sent him head first upon the plat- 
form. A white-haired military-looking man looking out of the 
next carriage laughed loudly, and clapped his hands with glee. 

This act of Sulky Jamie’s aroused Poet Jock to fury. 

‘Wait,’ he cried, ‘ wait till the fast day an’ I’ll settle wi’ ye, ye 
muckle swine, pitchin’ oot the bit boy like that.’ 

But Sulky Jamie was unmoved. 

‘I'll be pleased to see ye on the fast day or ony ither day. 
But I'll hae nae tramps on my train!’ said he, as he swung him- 
self on board. 

But, had he known it, he was carrying one at that moment. 
For it so happened that a Pullman carriage had been invalided 
from the morning boat train owing to a heated axle and an injury 
to the grease box. Now the resources of the Port Andrew fitting 
shop, though adequate for all ordinary purposes, were not sufficient 
to deal with the constitution of such a delicate and high-bred work 
of art as a bogie Pullman. 

So Cleg waited till he saw the guard at Dunnure station raise 
his hand to blow his whistle. Then he darted sideways, in and 
out among the carriages, and before the train was properly in 
motion he was lying at full length on the framework of the bogie 
part of the Pullman. 

With a growl and a roar the train started. Cleg’s heart beat 
quickly. He was jolted this way and that. The dust and small 
stones swept up by the draught under the train nearly blinded 
him. But Cleg hung on desperately. He had determined at all 
hazards to travel upon Sulky Jamie’s train. So the boy clutched 
the bars tighter and twined his feet more firmly round the bogie, 
determined to win his passage to Netherby in spite of all the ill- 
natured guards in the world. 

Indeed, the jarring laugh of the man with the white moustache 
when he was thrown out at Dunnure station, rankled much more 
in his small heathen heart than the hard blows of Sulky Jamie. 

‘What was his business wi’ it?’ Cleg demanded of himself 
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half a dozen times, during that interminable period before they 
came to the next station. 

The train stopped at last, and Cleg dashed the wet locks off his 
brow and cuddled his beam closer. He could stand it out now, he 
thought. He was congratulating himself on being in Netherby 
in a few minutes, when he heard the military voice above him. 

‘Guard,’ it said, ‘the boy you threw out of the train at 
Dunnure got in below the empty Pullman. I think he is in 
there now.’ 

Then Sulky Jamie swore loudly and emphatically. Cleg could 
hear him swinging himself down from the platform upon the line, 

The light of the lantern would show him the bars and wheels 
of the forward bogie. 

Sut Cleg did not wait for the arrival of Sulky Jamie. He 
dropped down and sped out at the dark side of the station, with 
bitter anger in his heart against the interfering military man. 
As he looked down from the wire paling he saw the deserted plat- 
form of Newton Edward, and a vengeful thought struck him. He 
ran quickly round the stern light of the train and climbed upon 
the platform. A lantern was sitting on a barrow. The station 
master was talking to the engine driver far away at the end, for 
the late boat train was always long. The guard was routing out 
tramps beneath the Pullman. 

With sudden determination Cleg pulled the stem of his cap 
over his eyes, and buttoned the sleeved waistcoat of railway 
velveteen closer about him. Then he took the lantern in hand. 
He was going to pay his debt to that evil-conditioned military 
man with the white moustache. 

He could see him now, sitting at his ease, and trying to read 
his paper by the light of the miserable oil lamp, fed with scanty 
drains of dirty, half-melted oil, which to this day is all that is sup- 
plied as an illuminant by the Port Andrew Railway Company. 

Cleg opened the door smartly. 

‘Ticket, sir!’ he said briskly. 

The military man put his hand in his side pocket, and handed 
out his ticket without looking up, with the ease and freedom of a 
well-seasoned traveller. He never took his eyes off his paper. 

‘ Netherby—right, sir!’ said Cleg Kelly, ticket collector. 

Then Cleg went to the nearest compartment and promptly 
jumped in. It was half full of sleepy commercial travellers, who 
took little notice of the curiously attired boy, 
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Cleg could hear the tramp of his enemy as he came up from 
routing below the Pullman. It sounded sulkier than ever upon 
the platform. 

‘Did you not nab him ?’ cried the voice of the military man 
from his carriage window. 

‘None of your gammon !’ replied the other voice. And the 
whistle sounded promptly. 

The temper of Sulky Jamie was distinctly ruffled. 

The train ran on down to Netherby. There the tickets were 
taken at the little platform to which Muckle Alick had so often run, 
late and early, with lamp in hand. It was a sleepy emergency 
man from the head offices who took the tickets in Cleg’s compart- 
ment. He lumped them all together, and paid no attention 
whatever to the yellow first-class through ticket among its green 
brethren, which Cleg handed to him with such a natural air of 
loafish awkwardness. 

Clang went the door. But the window was down for air, and Cleg 
could hear the angry accents of Sulky Jamie further down the train. 

‘Nonsense! Your ticket took at the last station! More o’ your 
gammon, like enough. Find that ticket or pay for the journey 
from Port Andrew—seven-and-nine! And look something slippy, 
that’s more! I can’t keep my train waiting all day on the like of 
you, and the express due in twenty minutes.’ 

Cleg could not catch the answer of the military man. But 
the guard’s reply was clear. 

‘I don’t care if ye were the Prince of Wales. Pay up or I'll 
give ye in charge!’ 

The train started down to the main platform. And Cleg had 
the door open before the commercials in the corner were more 
than half awake. He slipped out, and ran back down the platform 
instead of up. At the corner stood James Cannon’s signal box, by 
the side of a white bridge. Cleg swarmed up the pole at the 
corner, set a foot lightly on the white painted palings, and dropped 
like a cat upon the road. 

He was a modest boy, and did not desire to give any trouble. 

But he thought of the military man with joy in his heart. 

‘Now I guess we're about quits!’ he said. 


(Zo be continued.) 








